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THE PROSPECT OF PEACE. 


f[\HE relations between France and Germany, which a week 

ago wore sO menacing an aspect, have undergone an 
unexpected and gratifying change. On last Sunday morning a 
rumour was extensively circulated both in London and Paris 
that the rival Powers had yielded to the solicitations of England, 
Austria, and Russia, and had consented to refer the question 
respecting the Luxembourg duchy to a Conference. Many 
persons were, not unnaturally, slow to credit this good news, 
and the public mind was not fairly tranquillized until, on 
Monday night, Lord Stanley announced to the House of Com- 
mons the successful issue of the negotiations in which he had 
borne a part. We have since learned that, on the 29th of 
April, the King of Holland, as Grand Duke of Luxembourg, 
formally convened the Conference that had been previously 
suggested by the neutral Powers, and accepted by the Court 
of Berlin. On the following day the official replies of the 
invited partners to the settlement were received, and, according 
to the French Ministerial journals, the Conference will assemble 
in London on the 7th inst. The Prussian, Russian, and 
Austrian Governments will probably be represented at the dis- 
cussion by their respective Ministers—Count Bernstorff, Baron 
Brunnow, and Count Apponyi; and the Dutch king, we believe, 
by Baron Bentinck. It is understood that there will be little 
debate over mere preliminaries and formalities. The bases of 
negotiation are already settled, and accepted by the parties 
concerned. We have consequently every reason to hope that 
an equitable solution of the difficulty which so nearly involved 
the two great military Powers of Europe in an internecine 
conflict—a gross and shameless war for empire—may be arrived 
at. Not that we place much faith in the efficacy of diplomacy, 
conference, or congresses. The causes which have conspired to 
avert a war that seemed imminent and inevitable, are above 
and beyond the puny powers of pleniputentiaries and circular 
notes. It is worth while to inquire how the change in the 
international relations of Europe, so unhoped for and so 
welcome, has really been brought about. 

If we review the aspect of affairs since last week, we can 
trace the progress of the difficulty from its darkest hour to its 
present hopeful state. The rash claim of France to receive 
the Duchy of Luxembourg by purchase from the King-Duke 
had been withdrawn, but its withdrawal was accompanied by 
an implied threat of forcing the Prussian Government to relax 
its hold upon the fortress. . German obstinacy was aroused by 
the tone with which this ultimatum was urged by the French 
press, and French jealousy, on the other hand, was stung by 
another rebuff from the new-grown rival. of the great military 
State. It was well known that neither. the Emperor Napoleon 
nor Count von Bismarck were,eager fora war which must 
inevitably endanger their power; but they were searcely left the 
exercise of free will. France, passionately ardent to assert the 
Supremacy, faced Germany, stolidly. determined- to maintain 
her equality and independence. Military preparations were 
hastened on both sides. Meanwhile the neutral Powers began 
Cautiously to offer their mediation, and the terms which they 
Proposed, while no doubt unsatisfactory. to extreme partisans 
either at Berlin or Paris, wére honourable and just. We did 
not credit at the time the rumour that Lord Stanley had joined 
with Prince Gortschakoff and Baron von Beust in an identical 





note declaring Prussia’s occupation of the stronghold of 
Luxembourg to be contrary to the principles of pubiic law. 
Our opinion was most fully and satisfactorily borne out by the 
explanation which the Foreign Secretary gave the House of 
Commons of his part in the negotiations. It seems that 
England limited her mediation to the suggestion of a Co: ference 
on the basis of a proposed neutralization of the territory in 
dispute, and it is probable that Austria and Russia confined 
themselves to a similar course. Such mediation, being 
palpably impartial and unpledged, does not violate the 
spirit of a non-intervention policy; and to its fairness and 
moderation may be attributed, to a large extent, the prudent 

and pacific disposition of the Prussian Government. If we 

are to credit rumour, however, other influences were brought 

to bear upon King William and his Minister beside the moni- 

tions of the neutral Courts. It would be absurd to lay great 

stress upon the stories of the personal and praiseworthy 

attempts of our own gracious Sovereign to bend the will of the 

French or the Prussian potentate towards a peaceful arrange- 

ment. We know how futile such intervention proved in the 

case of the war for the Elbe Duchies, and again in the case of 

last year’s struggle. It is far more probable that, as another 

story runs, the chance of peace which we now see before us, 

was due mainly to the prudent and temperate firmness of 
Bismarck. It has been suspected that Prussia, ever since the 
Convention of Nikolsburg, has relied firmly on the secret 
support of the Czar; and King William, who, with something 
of the old Hohenzollern obstinacy, believes implicitly in his 
absolute right to hold Luxembourg, expected perhaps pro- 

nounced support from his imperial kinsman in the late negotia- 

tions. But the Russian Court expressed its opinion in favour 

of peace and neutrality as decidedly as that of England. In 

view of this intimation, Bismarck is said to have pressed upon 

his master a policy of concession. He did not feel a blind 
confidence in the strength of a Germany but half-consolidated. 
A difference arose between the Monarch and the Minister. 
Bismarck retired for a few days to his estates in Pomerania, 
and left King William to reflect on his trusty servant’s absence 
and his own responsibility. In the interval everything fell into 
confusion. The statesman was recalled, with full ; ower t> take 
his own course; and his first act was to accept the proposal of 
a Conference on the bases settled by the neutral Powers. 

We welcome this arrangement as hopeful of peace; yet we 
cannot make so certain of a definite settlement of the question 
as some of our contemporaries appear to do. The re-establish- 
ment of the connection between Holland and the Duchy, no 
longer under the, protection of.a Prussian garrison, but under 
a European guarantee, is likely to be the form of the decision 
of the Conference. ». This, for-ethnological and political reasons, 
would seem greatly to be preferred to a surrender of the district 
to Belgium. But to whatever hands the neutralized territory 


‘may, be confided, it will: be necessary, in the interests of all 


parties, that the fortifications, which are now but an object of 
fatal contention, shall be demolished. If these conditions should 
be approved by France and Prussia, and ratified by Engiand, 
Russia, and Austria, the immediate cause of war will disappear. 
But it is too much to expect that, whatever may be the action 
of the Governments, the jealousy, of the rival nations can be 
quieted by any diplomatic panacea. We believe that jealousy 
to be wicked and insane; but it is none the less a fact, It 
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may be hushed for an instant, but it will be assuredly 
rekindled. Perhaps no man in Europe at this moment 1s more 
worthy of pity than Napoleon III. Contrary to his own better 
judgment, the temper of his people has driven him to attempts 
at aggrandisement which one after another have signally and 
miserably failed. However the settlement which the Con- 
ference is likely to establish may remove the occasion of war, 
it can hardly better the position of the Emperor in the eyes of 
a warlike nation, jealous and disappointed. — At present, we 
hear nothing of discontent in Paris, except in the splenetic 
murmurs of Emile de Girardin; but how long will this calm 
be prolonged? In no case can France reap profit or honour 
from the neutralization of Luxembourg; nor, on the other 
hand, can Germany be well pleased at a result which expels 
her from a position she has considered and claimed to be hers 
by right. It is not, however, from the side of Prussia that a 


again truly says, “ No one can doubt the indispensable necessity of 





renewal of the lately-averted dangers is likely to come. France, | 


for some time to come, will be the perilous point in the State 
system of the Continent; but whether her ultimate and, as we 
believe, inevitable explosion of passion is destined to take the 
form of foreign war or domestic revolution, none can forecast. 
With these fears before us, we earnestly deprecate any such 


extension of the objects of the Conference to a general review | 


of the international relations of Europe, as has been suggested 
by the Times. Let England and the neutral Powers, let every 
sincere and prudent lover of peace be satisfied if, by the decision 
of the diplomatists who are about to assemble here on Tuesday, 
the immediate quarrel may be appeased. Without a fixed 
policy, a consensus of national opinions, or a military Power to 
sanction new stipulations, it would be mere madness to disturb 
the question, which time alone can truly and thoroughly solve. 
Where the air is charged with firedamp, a wise man will take 
care to avoid, as far as possible, the contact of explosive matter. 
We may arrange this Luxembourg dispute, but if we once 
agitate the Eastern question, or expose to criticism the relations 
of Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland, to the larger States, who 
shall say how fatal may be the convulsion which our rashness 
would perhaps originate ? 








MR. GLADSTONE AND THE LIBERAL PARTY. 


Ir is not without reason that Mr. Baines in his letter to 
Mr. Crawford expresses his “ extreme alarm at the position 
of the Reform question.” The House of Commons is now 
entering upon the most important and critical period of the 
session, and is embarking upon discussions which must decide 
the character of the Government Bill, without bringing to its 
work any fixed principles or acting under any responsible 
guidance. It would have been a serious disadvantage that 
the conduct of a measure for the extension of the suffrage 
should have been in the hands of the Conservatives, even if the 
Liberal party had been true to itself and its professions. 
Unfortunately we know that that is not the case. The events 
of the last few months have too plainly shown that in 
our own ranks there is abundant insincerity and but little 
earnestness on this question. No doubt, there is the strongest 
desire to “settle” it; but that desire springs rather from 
weariness of the subject, from fear of agitation, and from a wish 
to stave off any extreme measure, than from any real sympathy 
with an extensive enfranchisement of the working classes. It 
is, moreover, accompanied by a selfish aversion to a dissolu- 
tion, which virtually places the House at the mercy of a clever 
and unscrupulous tactician like Mr. Disraeli. There are, no 
doubt, Liberals who honestly believe that better terms can be 
wrung from the Conservatives when they are in office than 
when they are in Opposition; and who have for that reason 
been averse to take any precipitate steps for driving the present 
Government from power. But we cannot conceal it from our- 
selves that there are a far larger number who seek to retain 
Mr. Disraeli in his present position, because they think that by 
80 doing they can escape the consequences which would 
inevitably follow Mr. Gladstone’s return to power. In point 
of fact this pretended eagerness to wring extensive concessions 
from the Tories is one of the political “shams” of the day. 
If it were genuine, it would be accompanied by a determination 
to make the continuance of the Government in office dependent 
upon their giving up those parts of their measure which all Liberals 
profess to consider objectionable. But although such a determina- 
tion is said to exist, no one can believe in its reality so long as it is 
not borne out by conduct which can alone make it effectual. 
It is very easy for hon. members to talk loudly about subjecting 
the Ministry to pressure; but they must be quite aware that 
it is impossible to do this unless the Liberal party is prepared 
to act as a body under its only possible leader. As Mr. Baines 


——w 


party organization for effecting any great end in the Hongo of 
Commons ; and it is equally clear that that organization cannot 
be maintained without a leader to whom the party give their 
confidence, and yield a reasonable and considerable deference 
And it is most of all essential when this work is undertaken by 
a Government the members and supporters of which have been 
the life-long enemies of Reform, and who are now only driven 
to it either as a means of retaining office, or under fear of the 
popular indignation which their own conduct has provoked,” 
If each section of the Liberal party is to pursue its own Separate 
crotchet, and to proceed to apply pressure to Mr. Disraeli at 
its own time and for its own purposes, the right hon. gentleman 
will not have the slightest difficulty in defeating such partial 
efforts, by the aid of his well-drilled and obedient followers, 
There is only one mode in which the measure before the 
House can be converted into what it is not now—a sound ang 
honest measure; and that is by such a reorganization of the 
Liberal party as will enable it to act under the leadership of 
Mr. Gladstone, on some comprehensive plan, and with a view 
to the attainment of well-considered and carefully-defined 
objects. Unless that can be done, we concur with Mr. Baines 
in thinking that every attempt to check the rapid progress of 
the Bill, or to change its character, will utterly fail; and that 
the so-called Liberal majority will become a routed minority, 
The important question for us at the present moment is, there. 
fore, not so much the expediency of any particular amendment, 
as the possibility of regaining that control over the progress 
and the character of the measure which we have ‘lost through 
our intestine divisions, and through the lukewarmness and the 
insincerity of many of our representatives. : 

No time ought to be lost in bringing this matter to a decision, 
and we trust that Mr. Crawford, who is in many respects well 


| fitted for the task, will respond to Mr. Baines’s invitation by 


taking steps to ascertain whether there is or is not any basis 


| on which the Liberals in Parliament can operate as a united 


body. It is not for us to say in what way this may best be 
done—whether by informal conferences, or by a general meeting 
of theparty. But it is obvious that until the point is cleared 
up it will be impossible for Mr. Gladstone to take the initiative 
in any measures for the amendment of the Bill, or to act 
otherwise than as a private member opposing provisions which 
he believes to be mischievous. That he will do this with no 
lack of energy or earnestness we are assured, not only by his 
past services to the cause, but by the positive promise which he 
has given in his recent letter to Mr. Rathbone, of Liverpool. 
So long, however, as Mr. Disraeli can distinguish between him 
and the members behind him, and appeal from the nominal 
leader to his professed followers, it is idle to expect that 
even Mr. Gladstone’s eloquence and power of argument will 
produce much effect in a House of Commons like the present. 


| Mr. Disraeli would, no doubt, concede much to a powerfal and 


united Opposition; but concession is not more agreeable to him 
than to other men, and it may be taken as certain that he will 
not give way an inch more than he is compelled to do. He 
has dexterously contrived to avoid committing himself to any- 
thing beyond what he chooses to call the principle of the Bill; 
or, in other words, the personal payment of rates. If that be 
saved he may yield as much or as little as he finds it convenient 
on other points. So far as he is concerned, the measure may 
emerge from committee either in its present objectionable form, 
or as a Bill for the establishment of something closely approach- 
ing to household suffrage. Unless the Liberals can come to some 
understanding amongst themselves there is little doubt as to the 
contingency which is most likely to happen. It is clear that in 
the absence of such an understanding, those who desire to remove 
the restrictions upon the enfranchisement of compound house- 
holders will be just as powerless to effect their object, as were 
those who concurred with Mr. Gladstone in thinking that the 
best settlement would be the establishment of a low es 
qualification. It is notorious that a considerable portion 0 

the party look with little favour upon a near approximation " 
household suffrage. And it cannot be expected that perfectly 
honest but moderate Reformers, like Mr. Baines for instance, 
should sacrifice their opinions on this point unless they can 
obtain some assurance that they will thereby secure rape 

and harmonious Liberal action in regard to the Bill general ‘ 
Before a man gives up his own views on a particular point he 
has a fair right to ask for some security that this surrender . 
his part shall tend to promote the main object which he has 4 
heart. But while as the party, so far as the House of Com- 
mons is concerned, is a mere “ fortuitous concourse of ews 
sometimes found in the same, and sometimes in differen*, 
division lobbies, no such security can be attained, and it there 
fore becomes impossible to arrive at any fair compromise W ¢ 
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may serve as a bond of union. There is no reason to doubt 
Mr. Gladstone’s willingness to give the fullest consideration to 
the views of every section of the Opposition. He has hitherto, 
as Mr. Baines truly says, yielded too much rather than too 
little to his real or nominal followers. But, in return for this 
willingness to consult with the Liberal members, and to defer 
to the wishes of the majority, he has certainly a right to 
expect that when measures receive the apparently unanimous 
sanction of meetings specially called to consider them they 
shall not be defeated by Tea-room cabals, or by individual 
desertions. Against that he must be protected before he can 
fairly be asked again to take the initiative. 

The next few days must decide not only the fate of the 
Government Bill, but the prospect of effecting a settlement of 
this question during the present year. If the breach in the 
Liberal ranks be not bridged over, Mr. Disraeli’s tactics may, 
and indeed probably will, triumph. We shall have a measure 
large in profession but small in performance; promising much 
but conceding little; offering the boon of enfranchisement with 
one hand only to take it away with the other; operating un- 
equally not only in different towns but in different parishes in 
the same town; and, so far from setting agitation at rest, 
stimulating it by the strongest political irritants. We shall have 
a country franchise fixed at far too high a figure to be perma- 
nent ; and we shall have a redistribution of seats ludicrously 
inadequate to the exigencies of the case and to the fair demands 
of unrepresented or of insufficiently represented centres of 
population. Looking to the ambiguous language which 
Mr. Disraeli has lately held upon the subject, it seems not 
unlikely that the Government will even resist the introduction 
of a lodger franchise. Now, we would put it even to those 
gentlemen who are bent upon “ settling” the question whether 
they really think that their one object can be attained by 
the passage of such a Bill as thisP We will say nothing 
of its justice; overlooking altogether the fact that it 
would cheat us of almost all the good effects which we 
expect to derive from the Reform of our representative 
system, we will meet these gentlemen on the low ground 
they have chosen. And meeting them there, we would ask 
them if they really think that the country is so blind or so 
indifferent as to accept this stone for the bread they have been 
so long and of late so loudly demanding? ‘The day has passed 
for even temporarily settling the question by a mere piece of 
political jugglery. The people will not rest until they receive 
a substantial and honest measure of enfranchisement. That 
they see through the Government Bill, is evident from the 
meetings which have been held throughout the country during 
the Easter recess. Even in the interest of peace and quietness, 
it is therefore desirable that it should receive such amendments 
as may render it acceptable to the country. But we do not see 
how these can be enforced if Liberal members shrink in terror at 
every threat of a dissolution, and decline to follow Mr. Glad- 
stone whenever he seems likely to put the Government in a 
minority. There never was a time when political cowardice 
was less likely than at present to cqnduce to political safety. 








THE REFORM LEAGUE. 


Ir Mr. Edmond Beales and the Home Secretary can manage 
it between them, we are likely to have rough work in Hyde 
Park on Monday next. The President of the Reform League 
and his “lambs” are evidently prepared to champion their 
love of notoriety “ to the utterance.” There is nothing too hot 
or too heavy for them. They have set their hearts and their 
minds, if they have such things, on ventilating their vocabulary 
in Hyde Park, and no less spacious and conspicuous arena 
will satisfy them. Looking to the specimens we have had of 
their oratory, we should have thought they might have been 
content with a more humble arena. It would certainly be 
more in keeping with their attainments. But Hyde Park 
belongs to the people, so they argue, and therefore it is open to 
any political club to monopolize it whenever they feel disposed 
todo so. There is really no reason, if Mr. Beales’s argument 
1s to prevail, why the public should not be entirely deprived of 
Hyde Park. If a political clab may monopolize it to-day, why 
not an association of trade-unionists to-morrow, the teetotallers 
the day after, and soon? Who is to keep out the cricket 
clubs P_ Nay, if Beales and Bradlaugh may exhibit themselves 
and their “lambs,” why not Panch and Judy, or the Bounding 
Brothers, or—above all things—the donkeys? How shall 
these inoffensive animals be banished to Hampstead-heath; 
While their two-legged brothers, who, for Park purposes, 


are very inferior animals, claim free access? ‘To talk of the | 


parks being the property of the people is ridiculous. Who are 


| the people? Not Mr. Beales and those who are with him. 


| 
| 
| 


God forbid that we should hold that body forth as a repre- 
sentative of English good sense. Its president and spokesman 
has just told us through the 7%imes that there was last summer 
“an imminent certainty of a struggle which might have been 
both general and sanguinary, not only in the Park, but through- 
out the metropolis.” This is Mr. Beales’s idea of what was 
then in store for us; and we are left to infer that the only 
thing that prevented the sanguinary struggle from taking 
place was the “ admirable conduct” of Mr. Walpole in with- 
drawing the military and police. The members of the Reform 
League will hardly be grateful to Mr. Beales for this state- 
ment. It was loudly, and we believe truly, asserted at the 


| time, that the. rioters who tore down the Park railings and 


disgraced themselves by other acts of ruffianism, were not 
members of the League or of the working classes. But by 
whom, then, was that sanguinary struggle, which Mr. Beales 
tells us was an “imminent certainty,” to have been precipi- 


| tated? Evidently by the members of the League and their 


sympathizers. He speaks of “ the thousands who were assembed 
[in the Park] under feelings of the deepest provocation and 
excitement, in consequence of what had occurred during the 
two preceding days, and with the full determination to resist 
to the utmost any further array of force on the part of 
the Government.” Though the League have had nearly a 
twelvemonth to take a more pacific view of their quarrel 
with the Home Secretary which led to the riots of July 
last, they are not a bit nearer to reason now than they 
were then. At their meeting on Wednesday, Mr. Brad- 
laugh urged that the meeting in the Park should be held; 
that no proclamation of the Government or the Crown could 
take away the right of meeting from the English people, and 
that the firstveffort made against public liberty “ would find an 
echo from one end of England to another—an echo that would 
sound in Manchester, and ring in Birmingham, and would bring 
some hundreds of thousands in the provinces to help their 
brethren in London, if help were necessary”—at which there 
was “great cheering.” “ Present circumstances,” he continued, 
“were such that they must all be prepared to face the Govern- 
ment. The whole police force of London would not be suffi- 
cient to keep the people out of the park—nay, would not be 
able to keep the London branches of the League from holding 
the meeting. But the people should not disguise from them- 
selves that the Government were wicked enough to call upon 
the soldiers once, and might be cowardly and wicked enough to 
call upon them again. But on the Government let the crime 
of the struggle rest.” These sentiments, which were loudly 
cheered by the meeting, show a willingness to go far beyond the 
mere pulling down of railings. They are a defiance to the 
Government, a denial of its authority, a challenge to it to try 
conclusions with the League vi et armis. Grant the success of 
such a resistance to authority, and it is difficult to see where 
we are to stop. 

Thus, it appears not improbable that much about the time 
when London is to be the place of meeting of a Conference 
which hopes to keep the peace of Europe, it will itself be a 
prey to disorder. Not that we believe that the fire-eating Mr. 
Bradlaugh will prove as ferocious as his words. We incline to 
the opinion of Mr. Conolly, the stonemason who addressed the 
League meeting on Wednesday, that those who talk the loudest 
are the first to run away when there is danger. It is to be 
hoped also that the proclamation which was issued from the 
Home Office on Wednesday, by which all persons are “ warned 
and admonished to abstain from attending, aiding, or taking 
part in” the proposed Reform League meeting, “ or from 
entering the Park with a view to attend, aid, or take part in 
such meeting,” will prove to be what one of the League 
orators called it, “a very milk-and-watery affair.” We hope 
that the Home Secretary, in framing it, intended that it should 
only convey a moral instruction to the public, and that he had 
not, and has not, any idea of backing it up with physical force. 
For Mr. Walpole to think of resisting the entrance of Edmond 
Beales and his “lambs” into the Park by means of the police 
or military, would be a fatal error. Now Mr. Walpole cannot 
afford to go on committing fatal errors for ever, on the pre- 
sumption that good intentions and an amiable disposition will 





be always admitted in condonation of his folly. When we 
had Sir George Grey at the Home Office, we thought that our case 
could not be much worse. But Walpole is an infinitely worse 
Home Secretary than Grey, partly perhaps because he is in some 
respects amoreamiable man. No one can deny that he wishes 
to do all things for the best. But a Home Secretary who twice 
within a twelvemonth imperils the peace of the metropolis by 
conduct egregiously injudicious, no matter how well meant, 
| pleads excellence of motive in vain. We do not ask our rulers 
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for amiability, but for judgment; and if they have not the 
latter, they may have as much as they like of the former, but 
they are rather in our way than otherwise. We might say of 
the Home Secretary, if we were suddenly to be deprived of him, 
that we could spare him much better than a less amiable man. 
All this Hyde Park mischief has been his doing. If he had 
let. Mr. Beales alone last summer, if he had allowed him to fool 
himself “to the top of his bent,” that bubble of conceit would 
long ago have burst. But he must needs make a martyr of him ; 
must magnify him into importance by calling out the police and 
the military to oppose the vagaries of a vain and noisy mind; 
must make a pitiful exhibition of his own defeat and Beales’s 
triumph by a public shedding of tears; must signalize his own 
woful lack of discretion by giving up the point for which he 
had run the risk, as Beales asserts, of bloodshed ; must, after 
all this, issue the proclamation, or notice, of which we have 
above spoken, prohibiting—if the document means anything— 





the meeting in the Park on Monday, and thus returning, in 
May, 1867, to his blunder of July, 1866. Never was want of 
judgment more conspicuous, or more lamentable. Between 
amiability and egotism we are on the brink of riot. And, in | 
the apparent indifference of Lord Derby and Mr. Disraeli as to 
how the affairs of the Home Office are conducted, our hope of 
getting over Monday peacefully depends on the good sense of 
the working classes. 








GROSVENOR THE GREAT. 


Tuoucn Adullam may be said to have (in American 
phraseology) “caved in”—though the head and tail of the 
“Scotch terrier” are no longer to be seen amid the Con- 
servative ranks—there remains, in an attitude of disquieting 
neutrality, what we may call the Belgravian fraction of that 
dissolved combination. Mr. Lowe and Mr. Horsman, Mr. 
Laing and Mr. Gregory, Mr. Beaumont and Sir Robert Peel, 
with several other Adullamites of less note, adhered to Mr. 
Gladstone in the division that took place before the recess, and 
thus evinced a disposition to return to their party allegiance. 
But Lord Grosvenor and his set seem determined to sever 
themselves from the party to which they once belonged. They 
have given, and continue to give the Conservative Ministry of 
Lord Derby, by open vote and secret manceuvre, every assist- 
ance in their power; and they, more than any other men, are 
really the cause of the only dangerous and irreparable breach 
that we can discern in the ranks of the Liberal party. Some 
of those who deserted Mr. Gladstone in the late division did 
80, we believe, in the honest, however mistaken, conviction 
that the course which they were taking was better for the cause 
of Reform than that which he pointed out. Others deserted 
him from the selfish fear of a dissolution, threatened by the 
Government in the event of their being left in a minority. 
But there can be little doubt that both these classes will in 
future generally act with their party, and have no desire to 
secede permanently from its ranks. 

It is not so, we fear, with Lord Grosvenor and those who act 
with him. From motives which we cannot understand, they | 
seem to have taken up a position of ill-disguised hostility to 
the rest of the party of which they still profess to be members, | 
and to him who must be its leader. Why the Grosvenors | 
dislike Mr, Gladstone is a mystery to us. When Lord Richard 
Grosvenor first stood for Flintshire a few years ago Mr. Glad- 
stone did him the unusual service of canvassing and making 
speeches for him on his electioneering tour. But when Mr. | 
W. H. Gladstone stood for Chester in 1865, Earl Grosvenor, 
we believe, did not much encourage his pretensions. It was all 
very well to say last year that it was Mr. Bright and the 
Reform League that had forced men like Lord Grosvenor into an 
attitude of opposition to their violent proceedings and unrea- | 
sonable demands; but such an excuse could not be advanced 
lately, when Mr. Bright became moderate in deference to the 
leader of his party, and when Mr. Gladstone’s views commended 
themselves to the judgment of such Conservatives as Lord 
Cranborne and Sir William Heathcote. There is even too 
much reason to fear that Mr. Gladstone wished to conciliate | 
Lord Grosvenor and his friends by the modified and compro- 
mising policy which he put forward; and it was the suspicion | 
of this that drove some of the honestest Liberals in the House | 
into the tea-room, and made them scout Mr. Coleridge’s | 
instruction with so much indignation. Mr. Gladstone is not | 
likely, we hope, to make such a mistake again. He must see 
clearly now how little he has to gain aud how much to lose by 
sailing too close to the wind of Whiggery, and that it is with | 
the breath of free gnd honest popular opinion his sails must be | 
filled to give his vessel a safe course and a prosperous voyage. | 


————_ 
It is not altogether the accidents of his birth and fortune 
that have given Lord Grosvenor the exceptional power which 
he at present possesses; much less is it any special ability. 
No one ever heard of him as a parliamentary personage—he 
was, indeed, a useful officer of Volunteers—until last year. 
He had then the honour of moving Mr. Denison into the 
Speaker’s chair. His great hit, however,—the feat which wil} 
give him a place in history—was his amendment on the second 
reading of the Reform Bill of the late Government. Fame does 
not even give him the credit of drawing up that memorable 
proposition. It is said to have been edited by Mr. Lowe and 
revised by Mr. Disraeli. There are many absurd things to do 
which requires a quality that may be described, according to 
the point of view from which one regards it, either as temerit 
or as moral courage. Lord Grosvenor showed that he pos. 
sessed that quality, not so much in giving notice of hig 
amendment as in refusing to withdraw it, when Mr. Gladstone 
declared that the Government to which he belonged would treat 
it as a motion of want of confidence. What did Lor@ 
Grosvenor care for the Liberal party? Could not a man who 
was heir to half a million a year and more afford to have a 


party of his own? His success was rapid and brilliant. He 


had his own wh'ps—his noble brother being one of them. If 
it had even come to the point of his being “ sent for,” we have 
no doubt that he was prepared with a list of his Cabinet. He 
had, of course, his parliamentary dinners; and very good 
dinners they were. There is no better Amphitryon. We do 
not know why he did not join the Derby Ministry—perhaps 
they did not bid high enough. At all events, he seems to 
have promised them his support; and if so, he is keeping his 
word. 

At the opening of the present session he had a Parliamentary 
dinner again; though it seemed that his party was falling 
away. But, though the brains are out, it has not died. He 
has his own organ in the press, and he sends out his circulars, 
like Mr. Disraeli himself. He manages still to keep a lot of 
lords together; and as a lord’s vote is as good as any one 
else’s, even in the House of Commons, these lords count for 
something in close divisions. But if they are lords, they are 


| preterea nihil. AMsthetic Elcho is the best of them. We 


cannot say what Lord Andover is eminent for, or Lord Ernest 
Bruce, or Lord John Browne, or Lord Arthur Clinton. We 
ought, however, to make an exception in the case of the last; 
for it is a distinction that he always votes on a different side 
from his brother. Then there are some honourables ; of whom 


afew will be Jords hereafter. Major Anson is a V.C.; let us 


give him due honour. Mr. C. Fitzwilliam and Mr. G. Heath- 
cote have possibly some merit also, of which we are ignorant. 
It is these highly respectable persons, and a few of less import- 
ance whom they influence, that are making the Liberal party 
in Parliament ridiculous. A costermonger’s cart, said Mr. 
Bright at Birmingham, can upset an express train. At present, 
it seems to us that it is a barouche that is in the way. It 
would be too unreasonable to stop the train. If the aristocratic 
vehicle does not get out of the way, it must be smashed. 








THE IRISH LAND QUESTION. 


We were quite aware that the Government measure for 
facilitating the improvement of land in Ireland was not likely 
to settle the vexed question with which it deals in so timid and 
hesitating a manner. But we must confess that we were not 
prepared for the statement of Mr. Chatterton, that it 1s not 
even intended to settle it. Although we give the hon. and 
learned gentleman every credit for the candour of his declara- 
tion, we can conceive nothing more damaging to the Administra- 
tion which he represents. It is a confession of incompetency on 
the part of the Government; and it is something much worse. 
It convicts them of exciting hopes which they do not intend to 
realize, and of disturbing the existing relations between landlord 
and tenant without being prepared to re-settle them on @ new 


basis. It affords a complete justification for the assertion that 
their Bill is a mere party or political manoeuvre; @ measure 


introduced without faith in its efficacy, and without any expec 
tation that it will do more than tide over a temporary difficulty, 
and assist them in prolonging their lease of power. We do not 
concur in the arguments of those who, like Mr. Lowe and 
Mr. Sandford, contend that the best thing to do is to leave 
Ireland alone, and to allow things, as it is said, “ to settle 
themselves.” But we can quite conceive that such views may 
be held by men of capacity, who have brought themselves 
to believe that the relations which subsist in England 
between the proprietors and the cultivators of the soil are 
the perfection of wisdom, and that it is desirable to maintain 
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their form, if not their substance, in the sister country without 
regard to the different circumstances of the two islands, and 
without reference to the cost or the consequences of working 
out the theories on which they are based. But what we cannot 
understand is, how any men who are charged with the respon- 
sibilities of government can bring themselves to think that it 
is a statesmanlike course to touch a grave social question, like 
that of the Irish land tenure, without at least believing that the 
measure they propose is likely to set agitation at rest. It is clear 
that anything which raises but which does not settle such a ques- 
tion, must add to the difficulties which surround it, and must 
tend to keep alive that irritation which it is on every account 
desirable to remove. Even if the intrinsic merits of the Bill 
we are now referring to were far more considerable than they 
are, it would in this way operate mischievously rather than 
beneficially, and would be fairly liable to condemnation, as a 
meusure, by the confession of its authors, inadequate to the 
exigencies of the case. The Attorney-General for Ireland is 
indeed of opinion that if it be passed into a law, the promoters 
of the existing agitation on the subject will find their occupation 
gone, because their demands must then resolve themselves into 
the plain and naked proposition that the property in the land 
should be transferred from the landlord to the tenant. But 
no one can indulge in any expectation of the kind with- 
out entirely ignoring the real source of the discontent 
which prevails in Ireland. The notion that the cultivator of 
the soil has a right to some security for his holding may or 
may not have a communistic taint; but it is deeply rooted in 
the Irish mind, and it will certainly not be eradicated by 
enabling tenants to borrow from the Imperial treasury money 
which in most cases they do not want, for the improvement of 
farms out of which they may be turned next day. Indeed, 
the present Bill offers the most direct encouragement to the 
ccntinuance of agitation. Imperfect, niggardly, and illusory 
as are its provisions, they are palpably at variance with the 
amendment moved by Lord Naas to Mr. Chichester Fortescue’s 
measure of last year ; for while they grant to tenants in certain 
cases compensation for improvements made without the consent 
of the landlord, the noble lord then asked the House to affirm 
the principle “that compensation should be secured in respect 
of those improvements only which are made with the consent 
of the landlord.” A much slower witted people than the Irish 
might draw the conclusion that if the transition from the 
Opposition to the Treasury Bench has in one twelvemonth 
wrought so great a change in the opinion of Conservative 
statesmen, the operation of a like cause may some day induce 
these same statesman or their successors to perceive the justice 
and the expediency of conceding fixity of tenure. 

That question cannot be got rid of by ignoring it. It is at 
the root of the chronic disaffections of Ireland, and it will con- 
tinue to trouble us so long as there are any Irishmen left on 
the other side of St. George’s Channel. Sooner or later we 
shall have to make a deliberate choice between the tranquillity 
and the unity of the empire and the maintenance of the extreme 
rights of Irish landlords. A Celtic race will never submit con- 
tentedly to be mere tenants-at-will on their native soil; nor 
do we believe that if they have complete security for any 
money or labour expended in improvements, Irish tenants will 
ever be satisfied as long as they know that they are at any 
moment liable to eviction. Their farms are to them more than 
the mere means of livelihood. Their feelings, associations, and 
habits centre in their holdings, and, whether reasonably or 
unreasonably, they feel that a wrong is done to them when 
they are ejected at the caprice of their proprietor. That 
is a feeling to which an Irish Parliament would at once defer 
if Ireland were an independent country; and it is one which 
we shall have to take into our most serious consideration, 
unless we are prepared to renounce the hope of ever 
rendering the Union a reality. We do not propose now to 
enter into this large subject. It is unquestionably full 
of difficulty, and that difficulty is not likely to be diminished 
s0 long as the landlords persist in refusing leases to their 
tenants in order to retain political influence over them. If the 
proprietors were wise they would gradually introduce a system 
of leases; if they do not, they may force Parliament to adopt 
some measures which, under the name of “ encouragement,” 
will amount to something very like compulsion. It is certain 
that a reformed Parliament will not permanently subordinate 
the interests of the empire to the maintenance of the Irish 
landlords’ right to do what they will with their own. If, how- 
ever, we had previously entertained any expectation that those 
gentlemen might be led to adopt a reasonable view of their 
Position, we should have been compelled to abandon the idea 
by the debate of the other evening. Limited as is the scope of 
the Government Bill, it was vehemently opposed” by one Con- 





servative member after another, as an invasion of the sacred 
rights of property ; and in deference to their denunciations the 
Attorney-General announced that he should not insist on the 
provision which entitles the tenant to compensation for im- 
provements in the land, although made without the consent of 
the landlord. If that be omitted, the measure will not contain 
even the semblance of a concession to the demands of the Irish 
people; it can only be regarded on the other side of the 
Channel as a proof that the proprietorial class will yield 
nothing to argument or to considerations of public expediency; 
and it must therefore operate in the most direct manner as an 
incentive to renewed agitation. 

The discussion which took place on Monday evening only 
tended to confirm our previous opinion, that for all practical 
purposes the Bill will, in any case, be little better than a dead 
letter. It is just possible that if the Irish tenants held large 
farms, and were men accustomed to complicated transactions, 
they might think it worth their while, and might be able, to 
fulfil all the formalities requisite to enable them to make 
their improvements a charge on the land. Bat it is difficult. 
to believe that a mere peasant farmer, cultivating fifteen or 
twenty acres of land, will be able to take advantage of a 
system which involves appeals to. Commissioners, notices to 
landlords, and elaborate inquiries into the value of every 
improvement before it is made, or, at any rate, before it is 
allowed to be charged upon the land. The measure of the 
late Government was self-acting, aud so far as it went it would 
undoubtedly have done good. Under that Bill, the tenant 
might make what improvements he pleased, and on leaving or 
being turned out of his farm he would be entitled to receive 
as compensation the increased value which he had given to 
his holding. Whatever he did, he did, in one sense, at his 
own risk—that is, if he expended his money or his labour 
wastefully, he would not be entitled to any return for it, 
But, on the other hand, it was not proposed to place him in 
a position of antagonism to his landlord, or to bring them into 
direct collision as must be the case under Lord Naas’s Bill. Can 
it be doubted that if the tenant states his intention to make any 
improvementof which the landlord or his agent does not approve,. 
a notice to quit will immediately follow; and is it not clear 
that the fear of this will, in a vast number of cases, prevent the 
tenant from improving at all? Noristhatall. So long as the 
tenant holds merely at will, he can have no real security that 
he will reap the advantage of his outlay, since the landlord 
may increase his rent to an extent at least equal to the sum 
charged upon the farm by way of compensation for improve- 
ments. The position of the tenant class will continue, as it is 
now, one of absolute dependence upon the proprietors; and the 
only result of this Bill, so far as we can see, will be to increase 
the feeling of distrust which now exists between them, and to 
afford additional causes of irritating controversy. In the case 
of leaseholders it will, no doubt, to some extent operate benefici- 
ally, because they will neither be afraid to give their landlord 
notice that they are about to improve, nor will they be under 
any apprehension lest their rents should be raised. But,. 
unfortunately, this is a very small class; and it is, moreover, 
exactly that for which it is not necessary to legislate at all. 
For the mass of the tenant-farmers of Ireland it will do nothing 
whatever ; and, so far as they go, it is only valuable inasmuch 
as it amounts to a concession on the part of a Tory Government 
that the rights of the landlords must give way to the interests 
of the nation. It will be for statesmen of a more liberal type 
to turn that concession to practical account; nor can we doubt 
that that will be done when the condition of Ireland becomes 
the prominent question of the day, as it must do so soon as we 
have settled that of Parliamentary Reform. 








THE DEBATE UPON PURCHASE IN THE ARMY. 


Tue short debate upon the army purchase system whick 
took place on Tuesday night, and the summary way in which 
any change in that system was voted to be inexpedient, goes 
far to prove that there is no little truth in what the French 
say, viz., that we are not a logical nation. On that evening, 
Mr. Trevelyan, the member for Tynemouth, brought forward 
in a maiden speech of great clearness and ability, a motion 
respecting the present mode of promotion in the army, pointing 
out how the buying and selling of commissions was first intro- 
duced as an abuse, how it was afterwards tolerated, and, finally, 
how it came to be the law of the land, to the great detriment 
of the service of which it is the bane and the disgrace. It will 
hardly be believed that, by a majority of forty-one, in a House 
of less than two hundred members, this motion was negativéd, | 
and thus, at a time when even Austria has determined for the. 
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future to promote her officers by merit, an English Parliament | 


has, in point of fact, declared that money, and money alone, shall | it systen 
_ commissions in the army whose fathers may have money but 


still form the test by which our officers are to be appointed to 
commissions, and subsequently advanced to the higher grades. 
Mr. Trevelyan’s speech on Tuesday needs but to be read in 


order to recommend its purport and intentions to fhe eos | 
1e 


of common sense, whether in or out of the army. 
English service is to continue a profession in which young men 
of means may sow their wild oats ina gentlemanly manner, 
by all means let those who opposed the motion of last Tuesday 
be considered as wise and judicious Conservatives of an excel- 
lent institution. But if our army is paid for by the public, if 
for the money we expend we desire to have the best possible 
article, it is certainly high time that a change be made, and 
that for very shame’s sake we abandon a system which is both 
the chief source of our inefficiency in the hour of need, and 
makes us the laughing-stock of every soldier in Europe. 
Money is, as a wag lately described it, to the English officer 
what St. Paul describes charity to be to the Christian. Let 
him have taken the highest possible honours at the Military 
College; let him have proved himself brave in battle, judicious 
on outpost duty, and eminently successful in the management 
of his men; let him be the first of foreign linguists, the best 
of mathematicians, and the clearest of précis writers ; suppose 


command from an ambuscade ;—allow him to have done all 
‘this and more, yet if he has not money, his position in our 
service is hopeless so far as promotion is concerned. Thus, for 


instance, let there be two captains in a corps—A the senior | 
| be required to pay off the commissions now held by officers, 


and B the second. Suppose that A has all the qualities we 
have enumerated, and that he is in all that regards his pro- 
fession a second Crichton. On the other hand, let us suppose 
Captain B to be an ignorant, useless, and even cowardly man, 


equally useless as a soldier and disliked as an officer. If 


Captain A can command £3,500, he can obtain the first 
vacancy amongst the majors of his corps; if he cannot do so, 
Captain B will pass over his head and supersede him in the 
service. 
army. By money and by that alone can an officer in our 
service get on, and yet a majority of the House of Commons 
decide that it is inexpedient to make any change in a system 
so utterly objectionable. 
In reading over the debate, it can hardly fail to strike any 
person how very vague and undefined are the objections put 
forward by those who opposed the motion. Colonel Sykes, an 
officer of nearly fifty years’ experience, fully concurred in Mr. 
Trevelyan’s views, and in a short, practical speech, whilst 
allowing that the financial difficulty of buying up officers’ 
commissions made the question a serious one to grapple with, 
contended that a beginning should be made, and that as officers 
wanted to sell their commissions, these might be bought up, 
and thus in process of time the present evil would be extin- 
guished. Captain Stanley, the member for Beaumaris, followed 
in much the same style, and, having been several years in the 
army, his opinion is also of considerable value on the subject. 
He admitted that there were certain difficulties to be overcome 
in abolishing the purchase system, but contended that these 
were by no means insurmountable. The three chief opponents 
to the measure, Colonel North, Mr. Greville-Nugent, and Major 
Jervis, spoke of it in the true anti-reformier tone. If, they 
said, men without money get into the army, the tone of the 
service will be lowered, and “ gentlemen” will hardly like to 
take commissions in the corps with poor men. Mr. Greville- 
Nugent was particularly strong in this silver-fork style of 
argument. “ At present,” said the hon. member, “ the officers 
know something of one another, and were more or less friends ; 
but if the sons of a linendraper in some petty village were 
promoted because they were smart and could read and write 
well, they would destroy the whole tone of the regiment.” It 
seems almost incredible that in these days any member of the 
House of Commons should utter such nonsense. If “the sons of 
a linendraper in some petty village” could be induced to enlist, 
and if, after due trial, they were found to be fit for promotion, why 
should they not obtain commissions ? In the French army 
men of the noblest families mix as comrades with brother 
officers who have risen from the humblest ranks of society 
And do we not in the Church and the Law find every day the 
“‘son of a linendraper in some petty village ” who has had the 
brains and the perseverance to acquire fame in his profession 
and to rise to the highest eminence? Why should the army be 
the only calling in which men without money are prevented 
from rising? If Mr. Greville-Nugent’s linendraper had gone 
in for speculation, and on the wreck of other men’s fortunes 
had built a large one for himself, would the honourable 
member have as great an objection to English officers mixing 


The same rule prevails throughout every grade of the | 





with the young heir to millions? Clearly not, for, under the 
present system of promotion, there are hundreds of men holding 


who have certainly neither rank nor good blood to recommend 


' them. It certainly seems a pity that in Mr. Greville-Nugent’s 


ideal corps “the whole tone of the regiment” should be 
“ destroyed ” by the advent of the linendraper’s sons, but ma 

we not ask how it is that these same youths when wealthier 
have not an equally pernicious effect upon the comforts of their 
more aristocratic brother officers? But the most singular in 
his tone of those who spoke against the motion was Sir John 
Pakington. The present Secretary of State for War is evidently 
no believer in the purchase system, and we shall not be at all 
surprised to find him some day voting for its abolition. He 
complimented Mr. Trevelyan upon his speech, as well as upon 
the way he had introduced his subject to the House, and spoke 
in the highest terms of his father’s, Sir Charles Trevelyan’s 
admirable pamphlet upon the subject of promotion in the 
army. Still, he doubted whether public opinion was yet enough 


_ pronounced upon the question to justify the House in legis. 


lating upon it. Thus far, perhaps, the right hon. gentleman is 
not altogether wrong; or rather, we should say, that the public 
has not had the great defects of the system brought sufficiently 
before it to express a very decided opinion on the subject. Let 


that he has led cavalry, headed a forlorn hope, saved his | the plain facts of the purchase system be fully understood and 


it could not survive six months. If we are to have an army at 


| all, we must have one which is worth keeping up, and in which 


the best men have a fair chance of getting to the front. Undue 
stress has been laid on the fact that a large sum of money will 


but this will not be all at once. Surely to get rid of so great 
an evil, England could afford half a million of money a year 
for fourteen years? We give so much more towards expenses 
of very questionable benefit, that it is difficult to imagine that 
this would prove any very serious obstacle to so great and useful 
a reform. A curious difficulty in the working of a non-purchase 
system was brought forward by the Marquis of Hartington. 
“In the event of such a change,” said the late Secretary at 
War, “ the House must be prepared to repose an amount of 
trust on the Commander-in-Chief or the War Office which he 
hardly thought it would be disposed to do. If a system of 
mixed selection and seniority were adopted, there would neces- 
sarily be reposed in the hands of the Commander-in-Chief a 
certain power of selection, and as the House and the country 
were always ready to take exception to any act of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief or the War Office, he would ask whether hon. 
members did not think that complaints would be incessant ? 
Unless the House was prepared to give such authority to the 
Commander-in-Chief, it appeared to him that any system of 
selection would be quite impossible.” And pray why so? Are 
complaints from the officers of the navy so “ incessant” as to 
render “any system of selection impossible”? And yet pro- 
motion in the navy is entirely by selection. Of course, there 
now and then happens a case like that of Lord Hardwicke’s 
son, which deserves, and consequently obtains, an exposé in 
Parliament. But whenever the purchase system is abolished, 
we hope to see a scheme of promotion partly by seniority and 
partly by selection introduced, under fixed rules, and with chiefs 
at both the Horse Guards and the War Office who know their 
duty, and are determined to do it. But even supposing, for 
the sake of argument, that the promotions made by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief were most objectionable, could they be worse 
than the present mode of selecting for promotion an officer on 
account of his wealth? It would be as just to make a man @ 
captain or major because he had blue eyes or fair hair, or 
because he had a certain balance at Drummond’s or Coutts 
bank. 

On the whole, however, Mr. Trevelyan is to be congratu- 
lated, not only on account of his own speech and the way he 
brought his subject forward, but also because his defeat 1s one 
which ought only to incite him to further activity. He could 
not expect to win his first battle, but that he will do soma 
very few years is certain. No scheme so utterly at variance 
with the welfare of a public service and with commun sense 
as is the purchase system can stand exposure and discussion, 
both of which have commenced._to play upon the citadel, and 
will continue to do so until it surrenders. No reform in the 
army will ever be of the slightest avail until the purchase 
system is abolished. That it is doomed is certain, and the 
name of the member for Tynemouth, as well as that of his 
father, will in all probability be mentioned in future years a8 
those who helped to bring about this most desirable end. 
The financial difficulties of the measure are to be overcome 
in time; and when this is done, we may look forward with 
confidence to England having a national army in which men 
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of all ranks in society will feel it an honour to serve. To 
accomplish this great end, no outlay of money would be 
wasted. 








MISSISSIPPI AND PRESIDENT JOHNSON. 


Few English people understand what it is that has been 
settled ini the decision of the Supreme Court at Washington 
on the application of the State of Mississippi, and there is a 
general confusion in the public mind as to the public policy and 
private preferences involved in the case. We shall try to impart 
a clear idea of the points at issue to those who at present are 
only generally acquainted with the question. There are two 
uncharitable judgments—one special, and the other universal 
—into which public opinion may easily be led. About 
Americans it is never difficult to produce the impression that 
their proceedings, even the most judicial, will be deformed, if 
not vitiated, by vulgar disorder and the various incidents and 
consequences of clamour. And of all public functionaries it is 
easily believed by ordinary persons that individual choice and 
bias will outweigh public considerations, except so far as 
courage may be lacking to give them effect. When, therefore, 
it was known that the President was in some way coming 
before the Supreme Court the first impression in England was 
that now at last we should have the felicity of seeing 
Sir John Ramsden’s “republican bubble” quivering in a 
very Ominous manner, if not of witnessing it absolutely 
burst. Next, the instinct in this country was to ascertain 
how the judges of the Supreme Court were divided 
in political sentiment, and to conclude that the five Democrats 
on the bench would outvote the four Republicans in the Pre- 
sident’s favour. If this was meant as a special slight to the 
Americans, a moment’s reflection might have reminded us that 
in the O’Connell case it was entirely according to political 
sympathies that our highest court of appeal was divided. But 
perhaps the assumption that the Court would go against the 
President was based on general knowledge of human nature. 
There is no more useless guide in anticipating legal judgments. 
There is hardly a country in which the legal mind does not live 
in and enjoy an atmosphere comparatively free from political 
impurities. Lawyers may be bantered on their narrow and 
technical views, but at least it may be said that the love of 
argument for its own sake, the profound conviction of the 
many-sidedness of the law, and a just pride in the supreme 


independence of judicial tribunals, animate them with a pro- | 


fessional enthusiasm thoroughly antagonistic to anything like 
wholesale political partisanship. In all civilized countries, the 


in favour of the President and against his friends, hardly 
touching the grounds upon which the respective lawyers 
discussed the point. The Attorney-General appears to have 
thought that whatever else came of the business, it was a good 
opportunity for setting the President right with all sides, as 
eager to execute the laws which he had been so loath to see 
enacted; and starting from this basis, he denied there was 
either precedent or reason for bringing the President before the 
Court in order to estop him from doing so. The only case at 
all approaching the one under discussion is the summoning of 
Mr. President Jefferson as a witness on the trial of Aaron Burr. 
In that case Chief Justice Marshall granted the subpoena 
readily enough, but President Jefferson elected to disregard it, 
and the Attorney-General alleges the Court did not dare to 
press it. But suppose they had pressed it. Could they have 
arrested the President? If they had done so, which it was 
absurd enough to suppose, they would have stopped the 
Government. Was that a conceivable position under such 
circumstances? There seems an answer to this, since it might 
be said that the difficulty would only arise from the misconduct 
of the President in resisting the mandate of the Court. That 
inconveniences would arise from such a mandate being violated 
by no means proved that the mandate would be illegal. There 
are many acts which the Sovereign of England performs, and 
the consequences of neglect or refusal to do which would be 
exceedingly inconvenient; but this contingency can be no 
argument against the legal obligation of those acts upon the 
Sovereign, supposing that obligation to be otherwise established. 
Moreover, the Supreme Court, whatever may be the limit of 
its powers, holds an authority for which there is no parallel in 
any other Government. The Attorney-General argued that 
the might and dignity of the head of the State must be as 
great when embodied in a President as when centred in a King, 
and he denied that the immunity of the Crown of England from 
error—which the President cannot claim—in any degree esta- 
blished a superiority to the tribunals, which the President could 
not assert. But asa matter of fact it does, since the President is 
liable to impeachment before the Senate under express con- 
stitutional provisions. The question really is, therefore, 
whether the Senate is the only tribunal before which the 
President can be brought. This was the Attorney-General’s 
contention, and he urged it on the ground of the supreme law 
of the public good. This was manifestly his strongest point. 
His argument from the analogy of ambassadors was clearly 











discernment and spirit of the legal profession are the last things | 
to succumb to despotism, whether autocratic or popular. But 


in this there was an additional safeguard in the fact that the 
Attorney-General had to appear in defence of the President’s 
official rights against the President’s political friends. And 
Democratic judges had to concur in a Republican judgment— 
or one agreeable to the Republicans—because the President’s 
own partisans had sought to invade the sacred immunity of his 
office. 

It is well known that the President and the Democrats 
favour the immediate restoration of the South to State privi- 
leges, while the Republicans make the President’s unwilling- 
ness to take the severe Republican way of reconstructing the 
South a ground for impeaching him. In this situation of 
affairs the President is cited by the State of Mississippi before 
the Supreme Court that he may be enjoined not to carry out 
the Acts which he has vetoed, which have been passed over his 
veto, and which he is now bound to carry out. Of course, 
personally, the President could have little objection to being 
deterred by any competent Power from carrying out what he 
believes to be bad laws. And if American public life were the 
helter-skelter affair some English people suppose it to be, he 
would have snatched at the opportunity; and would have 
allowed the bill for an injunction to be filed, and would have 
appeared promptly as defendant to it. 
General, on the President’s behalf, adopted a very different 
course. What he will do when the main question comes on 
for trial, as to the power of the Supreme Court to prevent an 
Act of Congress from being carried into effect, we cannot say; 
but he challenged the preliminary assumption, that the Presi- 
dent could be brought into court, with great vigour, pronouncing 
the bill technically “ scandalous” in this respect. Accordingly, 
when the motion to file a bill—usuaily a formal one—was made, 
the Court, on the interposition of the Attorney-General, found 
itself bound, first, to consider the question, whether the President 
could or could not be made a party to the proceedings. This 
1s the only question which has as yet been decided. 
And we shall presently see that the judges pronounced 


beside the mark. Sir Frederick Bruce is exempt from the juris- 
diction of the American courts entirely on grounds arising out 
of the distrustful character of old international relations. This 
distrust led to a stringent establishment of the sacredness of the 
ambassadorial personnel, which every one knows was extended 
in the loosest way, and is so still if the letter of international 
law is adhered to. An immunity which, arising out of purely 
international considerations, extends from Sir Frederick Bruce 


_ to the lad who cleans his boots, can hardly form an argument 
| for the President’s immunity from arrest without being carried 


fictitious. 


But the Attorney- | 


to the length of shielding every postman in the United States 
in a similar manner. The undesirableness of bringing the 
President into Court at the suit of individuals, or even of 
States, is so obvious and striking that the Attorney-General 
could well have dispensed with an analogy both frivolous and 
But he was quite right from a constitutional point 
of view in asserting that not even for murder could the 
President be tried until the constituted authorities had deposed 
him, since it is by the acknowledgment of extreme cases that 
rules of law are most firmly established. Mr. Justice Story 
has laid down in his commentaries, that since the President 
must be at liberty to perform his duties he cannot be liable to 
arrest, and “ his person must be deemed, in civil cases at least, 
to possess an Official inviolability.” .This seems to imply that 
the great author of the “ Conflict of Laws” did not hold the 
President harmless against criminal proceedings; and as the 
present case was decided without reference to the murder 
hypothesis, this point must still remain a moot one among 
American constitutional authorities. 

On the part of Mississippi it was urged, in reply) to the 
Attorney-General, that the case of Jefferson proved nothing, 
since it did not come to issue; and, indeed, proved less than 
nothing, because Jefferson was a man notoriously and viciously 
averse to law, to lawyers, and especially to Chief Justice 
Marshall. Mr. Walker, the counsel for Mississippi, insisted 
that the President, only possessing in reality a moderate share 
of the executive power, could not possibly be placed on the 
same footing as the King of England. He asked who had 
more strongly than the President insisted on the finality of the 
decisions of the Supreme Court on the constitutional or uncon- 
| stitutional character of laws passed by Congress? Had not 
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held for three-quarters of a century, that if an Act of Congress 


Executive, it could be sued by its own consent, and that consent 
might be assumed by the necessary action of the Constitution. 
In conclusion, the counsel for the Bill set forth all the calami- 


ties that would ensue in the South from the execution of these © 


laws, and asked if they were not worse than those evils which 
the Attorney-General had declared must result from the cita- 
tion of the President. The judgment given on these pleadings, 
after a few days’ decorous delay by Chief Justice Chase, was 
one in every way creditable to the Court which had unani- 
mously arrived at it. Quietly remarking towards the end of 
the judgment that the Court had no means of enforcing 
the citation it was called upon to make, and which 
the Attorney-General said the President would be advised to 
disobey, the Chief Justice based the judgment mainly on a 
distinction between a purely ministerial and an executive act. 
These terms are evidently not equivalent, and the inclination 
of the Court seemed to be that while the President might be 


compelled to do a purely ministerial act by its authority— _ 


though we do not clearly see how—he could not be interfered 
with except by impeachment in the performance of his executive 
duty. We have no doubt whatever of the latter branch of this 
opinion. The argument of the Mississippi counsel had evidently 
proceeded on the assumption that only by dealing with the 
President could the operation of the objectionable laws be 
called in question. But this is a false assumption, since by 
amending its bill formally the State of Mississippi can con- 
tinue these proceedings, and the State of Georgia has already 
filed a bill for a similar purpose. One thing is very evident in 


the whole discussion—even in America the powers of the | 


Supreme Court have yet to be clearly defined. They are now 
probably about to be tested by experiment, and it remains to 
be seen, first, whether the Supreme Court will assert its right 
to overthrow these important acts of Congress; secondly, in 
that event, whether the nation is earnestly in favour of those 
acts; and thirdly, whether the Americans, if so in favour of 
them, are sufficiently law-loving and constitution-loving to 
accept a supreme legal decision which reverses on purely con- 
stitutional grounds their declared and deliberate will. But it 
is already evident that these questions may be so complicated 
by smaller and incidental issues as to lose much of that 
— and crucial character which in essence belongs to 
them. 








THE LIVINGSTONE SEARCH EXPEDITION. 


Pustic interest in the fate of Dr. Livingstone has been kept 
alive by the succession of reports that has reached England 
from Zanzibar. As we pointed out a few weeks since, those 
reports have rather contradictory tendencies ; for just as one 
despatch induces us to believe that the gallant explorer nas 
fallen a victim to savage Africa, another comes to dispel, or at 
least to modify, the opinion we have formed. Thus our hopes 
and fears are continually being raised and depressed; what 
appeared certain yesterday becomes illusory to-day, and we 
wait in a state of painful suspense to receive some information 
that may be regarded as authentic. As yet we have received 
no confirmatory evidence that the story told by the nine 
Johanna men was true; indeed, subsequent reports cause us 
to indulge in the hope that in the present instance they have 
not belied their character; but that, like cowards and liars as 
they are, they deserted Dr. Livingstone when he was likely to 
encounter difficulties, and invented the story of his murder in 
order to evade the punishment their desertion would otherwise 
entail. Their statement that when Dr. Livingstone and some 
of his faithful negroes were slaughtered by the blood-thirsty 
Mazite, others of his boys escaped the massacre, has not yet 
been authenticated by their appearance at Zanzibar, or at 
any place along the coast. This looks suspicious, because had 
Dr. Livingstone really been murdered, it is more than probable 
that some of his “ faithfuls ” who escaped would have hastened 
to some European settlement, and also told the story of their 
leader’s death. Still, not only have they not yet appeared 
with their mournful intelligence, but traders from the Nyassa 
who were within ten miles of the spot indicated as the 
scene of the catastrophe two months after the fatal struggle | 
is said to have occurred, assert that the natives told them | 
nothing about the murder, but stated, on the contrary, that | 
Livingstone had been hospitably entertained in the neighbour- | 
hood, and was successfully prosecuting his journey in the | 
interior. It seems exceedingly unlikely that, if Dr. Livingstone | 
had really been murdered by the Mazite within ten miles of | 


—_—_—_——._. 
a 


| . . 
Jay, Madison, and Hamilton, all declared, and had it not been | the place where the traders got their information, : 
ay, Madi tragedy had taken place two fhonths previously, the phe 


contravened the Constitution, it was utterly null and void, and | would have been ignorant of the fact, or have spoken of the 


ight be pronounced so by the Constitution? As for the | 
mig e pronoun y _ years before, had been on Lake Nyassa, who had liberated 


_ hundreds of manacled captives in that region, and whose fame 


traveller’s continued progress. A white man who, not man 


had spread far and near among all the tribes of that part of 
Africa, would necessarily be regarded as something supering & 
an ordinary trader, and his death at the hands of the detested 
Mazite would at once be heralded throughout the country b 

awe-struck natives. The news brought to the coast by he 
traders, and forwarded to England by Dr. Kirk, has evident] 

now inspired that sagacious man with the hope that his tartans 
leader is yet alive, though he still almost fears to express that 
hope. ‘There can, however, be no doubt that the question has 
now entered a more hopeful phase than when we last expressed 
our opinion on the despatches received from Zanzibar, and the 
ideas of men who were competent to judge of the value of 
Moosa’s statements. 

At the last meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, Sir 
Roderick Murchison stated that the Council had that day 
determined to send out an expedition to search for Dr. Living. 
stone, or to ascertain beyond any doubt what fate has really 
befallen him, This decision has, we are glad to know, now 
taken a practical form, and an expedition is being carefully 
organized, which will shortly procced to Africa with the object 
we have stated. The command of this expedition will be 
intrusted to Mr. E. D. Young, a gentleman who was on the 
Shire with Dr. Livingstone during his explorations on that 
great tributary of the Zambesi, and who is well acquainted 
with the country and the characteristics of the natives. No 
better selection could evidently be made; for Mr. Young 


_ combines high intelligence with great practical knowledge and 


| untiring energy and perseverance. His expedition will consist 








of four Europeans, who are tried men, and a namber 
of the most reliable natives that they can find when 
they reach the shores of Eastern Africa. An _ expedition 
like that which Mr. Young is to command, and on whose 
movements and progress the eyes of the whole civilized world 
will be fixed, ought certainly to be composed of men who have 
been inured to the hardships of practical exploration, and who 
are as much at home in the deserts of Africa as in any abodes 
in England. We may rest assured that the eminent and 
popular President of the Royal Geographical Society and those 
who act with him in the Council, will select the fittest men for 
this important mission, and that everything which human 
wisdom or foresight can devise will be arranged for securing 
complete success. One of Mr. Young’s associates will probably 
be Mr. Baines, who is so well known as the “ artist-explorer,” 
because of his admirable delineation of African and Australian 
scenery, especially of the Victoria Falls. During the last 
twenty-five years Mr. Baines has been chiefly engaged in ex- 
ploring the unknown regions of Africa and Australia, end is 
consequently eminently qualified for the task before him. Mr. 
Young’s other associates will doubtless have equal claims to 
their country’s confidence, for Sir Roderick Murchison will not 
fail to provide the most complete and efficient means for dis- 
covering the fate of his illustrious friend. No one could possibly 
feel a greater interest in this expedition, or, in this case, be a 
better representative of the feelings of the whole country than 
the President of the Royal Geographical Society ; and having 
been so long associated with every attempt to extend geogra- 
phical discovery, his sagacity and judgment may be safely 
relied on. 

In fitting out the expedition, and in providing means for 
securing its success, her Majesty’s Government not only 
heartily co-operates with the Royal Geographical Society, but 
will pay the major part of the expenses. The undertaking 18 
one of national interest, and Dr. Livingstone left England 
endowed with consular authority; the Government, pie 
deserve the greatest commendation for the alacrity wit 
which they have combined to assist in the search. . 
Young and his associates will leave England on the 1m § 
June by the Cape mail steamer; from the Cape they “a 
be taken to the Zambesi by an English cruiser. a 
which will have been prepared in pieces, will then be pe 
together, and the expedition will start up the river. It is 
hoped that Mr. Young will be able to procure as his nee 
assistants some Makololo whom Dr. Livingstone left on t 
Shire. These people accompanied the Doctor in his perilous 
journeys across the continent, and were ever ready to onde 
any hardships, or expose themselves to any dangers, for 
sake. Should they be still located on the Shire, they wil he 
employed by Mr. Young; but if they have left the evant 
will secure the services of a number of the most trastwortl) 
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natives he can find. The expedition being thus complete, will | laws against habits of idleness. We are even afraid to enforce 
proceed up the Shire to the Murchison Cataracts; the boat will | the excellent laws that exist, and we have repealed some which 
then be taken to pieces, and carried by the natives until the | ought to have created public virtue. Some of us talk of recog- 
river again becomes navigable; it will then be put together again, | nising vice, and of encouraging the health of the country by 
and the start will finally be made for Lake Nyassa. This lake, | discountenancing its morality. Under these circumstances a 
which is about two hundred miles long, and often very bois- | return to the severer discipline of our ancestors is sure to act 
terous, will be navigated and explored to its northern end, | wholesomely, and a glance at the statutes which are yet in 
where inquiries will be at once instituted among the natives | force should stecl us for fresh exertions. 

with regard to Livingstone’s progress or fate. Should no There can be little doubt that the habit of idleness is pro- 
satisfactory intelligence be then gathered, Mr. Young and his | ductive of great mischief and inconvenience. On this all 
party, who will be well armed and equipped, will proceed a | parties must be agreed, and all parties must be equally willing 
certain distance inland and see whether or not the people in | to adopt any remedy that may prevent it from becoming 
the farther interior know anything about Dr. Livingstone’s | general. Whether the Legislature can act directly by deterring 
death. These inquiries cannot fail either to substantiate or | men from idleness, or must act indirectly by encouraging them 
to disprove Moosa’s story, though we have now grounds for | to work, is another question. But the common complaint of: 
hope that Dr. Livingstone will be found alive. Of this Mr. | the present day is not that the masses are idle, but that they 

Young is very sanguine, and we believe he thinks it would be | work too hard and too continuously. Lord Derby said to one 

advisable to catch Moosa, and make him take them direct to | of the deputations which waited upon him this week, that we 

the spot where he says he buried his leader. There is some | might all claim the title of working men, whether we worked 

wisdom in this suggestion, because it would speedily be ascer- | with our hands or with our heads. Now, if we are all equally 
tained whether Moosa had told the truth or not. Mr. Young 


workers, we are equally in need of recreation. The lower sort 
knew the Johanna men during his previous Zambesi experiences, | 





of people want it as much as the higher sort. The more 
and his knowledge of their character absolutely forbids his belief | they work the more they feel the want. If they are not 
in any portion of their story. provided with any of the simpler pleasures, they are sure to 
We have now given the latest rumours from Zanzibar with | find others of a more pernicious kind to replace them. They 
regard to Dr. Livingstone’s fate, and a sketch of the expedition | take to drinking when the care of the Legislature excludes 
which is to put an end to the suspense in which we now exist. | them from public entertainments. They begin to reform when 
The plan proposed on which Mr. Young is to act is certainly | more and better amusements are brought within their reach. 
wise and well considered; and as, with the exception of a short | The evidence given before the Committee on Music Halls 
land journey around the Murchison Cataracts, it will be con- | showed that a great amount of the vice which used to infest 
veyed by water, there will probably be little difficulty in reach- | the street had been removed from it, and that vice itself had 
ing the northern end of the Nyassa. But here we cannot help | diminished with the decrease of temptation. The example of 
referring to a possibility on which we have received no informa- | several Continental towns shows us that the Society for the 
tion. Supposing the expedition should find that Moosa’s | Suppression of Vice finds its best allies among the promoters 
statements are correct and that Dr. Livingtone’s remains are | of innocent amusement. We have only to contrast the sights 
found in the nameless grave to which he is said to have been | and sounds of a Sunday in London with those of the Sunday 
consigned, is the expedition to return at once? Fitted out | in almostany partof Germany. It has been our policy to make 
with great care, at immense expense, and with every requisite | Sunday a day of gloom, and where we best succeed in our 
for success, would it not be advisable for Mr. Young and his | object, we make it a day of drunkenness. Abroad, where our 
associates to endeavour to perform the work for which Dr, | strictness does not exist, the evils we have experienced are 
Livingstone was sent to Africa? It could not be more diffi- | almost unknown. We profess, indeed, a regard for the one 
cult for them to reach Lake Tanganyika than for Dr. Living- | day’s rest of the minority, and that principle is right when it 
stone to do so, and when they are so near, it seems almost a | is not carried to an excess. But if we deprive the majority of 
pity that they should return without even determining the | the enjoyment ofthat day, we ought to give them some equiva- 
altitude of that lake. This interesting geographical problem | lent, unless we agree with the Act which we have cited, that 
would not then have its solution indefinitely postponed, and the | the lower sort of people ought not to be tempted to spend their 
uncertainty would no longer remain as a bone of bittercontention. | small substance in riotous pleasures. Of course, if this is to 
While heartily approving of the object of the expedition, we | be our rule, there is no need for giving any class of people any 
will still, however, hope that Dr. Livingstone will be found | kind of amusement. The same principle must be applied to the 
alive and vigorously exploring the unknown regions of the | other ranks of life, and it should be our duty to ascertain what 
interior; but, in any case, we are certain that the direction of | arethegreatest and most general temptations. Music and dancing 
the expedition may safely be left to Sir Roderick Murchison, | have their attractions, but they are not in themselves so 
and that he will spare no effort which shall at once decide the | enticing as to lead to thefts and robberies. They are certainlp 
fate of his gallant friend, and clear up the mystery which still much less injurious than drinking, and, if their effect on pro-- 
shrouds the watershed of Equatorial Africa. One benefit at | perty is considered, they cannot be compared to gambling. 
least will result from this expedition—the natives in the If, then, we are to estimate the comparative morality and 
interior of Africa and elsewhere will find that they cannot | influence of all amusements, we are driven to the conclusion 
ill-use or murder an English traveller with impunity; but that | that we have been taking legal measures against those which 
their perfidy will, in some way or other, draw down upon | are least harmful, and most needed. It is more important 
them the punishment they deserve. that the poorer classes should have their diversions, than that 
lords and gentlemen should have a day of national idleness in. 
order to go to the Derby. Far more of the national substance 
LAWS AND MANNERS. is expended on races than on music-halls and beer-houses, 
where people are too well occupied to be drunk on the premises. 
A CASE which has just been brought before the Court of | Far greater thefts and robberies are caused by the extrava- 
Common Pleas, and in which a penalty of £100 has been | gance which results from the legitimized vice of betting, than 
imposed on the keeper of a beerhouse for transgressing an Act | are caused by the number of places of entertainment. Nor 
of George IL.’s reign against disorderly houses, is rather sig- | can it be said that the turf is any substitute for worse vices, 
hiicant of the change in public feeling since the passing of that | and that it keeps men out of greater temptations. No improve- 
statute. The offence of which the keeper of the beerhouse was | ment in our national morals which has been effected during the 
accused was that of letting his house be open for public dancing | last century has been the result of an increase of gaming, and, 
and music without having a license for that purpose. By the | on the contrary, the decline of other vices in the upper class 
<nd section of the 25th Geo. II. cap. 36, this offence is visited | has been attended by a corresponding decline of gaming. 
by a penalty of £100, to be recovered by any person suing for We do not attribute any of these improvements to the effect 
1 same. The object of the Act is “ to correct as far as may | of legislation; yet at least it must be admitted that the class 
€ the habit of idleness, which is become too general over the | which makes laws does not usually make laws for itself without 
Whole kingdom, and is productive of much mischief and incon- | some intention of observing them. It is different when it legis- 
venience ;” and the Act recites that “the multitude of places of | lates for the class below it. Then it sees all the faults against 
ho ee for the lower sort of people is a great cause of | which it wishes to provide, and does not know of any excuse 
ot and robberies, as they are thereby tempted to spend their | for them. Yet, if it looked to its own history, it would find 
Ror plies 5 | in riotous pleasures, and in consequence are | that, not very long ago, it was suffering from the very same 
egy unlawful methods of supplying their wants and renew- | evils which are now felt among the lower classes. Riot and 
sane pleasures. The edifying spectacle of a virtuous drunkenness prevailed throughout society when society had 
Min . ure presented by this section contrasts, we are afraid, | nothing better to do. With the growth of occupation there 
‘forcibly with our modern corruption. We do not make | has been an end of the scandals which were once so frequent, 
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Travel has become general, and the enlargement of view which 
results from acquaintance with the cities and the minds of many 
men, can be employed profitably when the journey 1s over. The 
many influences which combine to interest and occupy the 
wealthier classes, have raised the level of society far above that 
on which it stood during the last century. We can hardly 
doubt that a process of the same kind might satisfactorily be 
tried on the lower orders. They must be taken away from 
their former associations. They must find sympathy in their 
wants, and guidance in their doubts, if they are to intrust 
others with the work of relief and instruction. If laws are to be 
made for them on subjects which concern them solely, they 
must be consulted as to what they would have, and must 
not be treated as if their welfare could not possibly concern 
themselves, and could be determined much better by their 
superiors. The fact that masters and workmen are so seldom 
found to agree, and that each alternately thinks the other lazy 
and grasping, should teach us to reconcile those differences 
instead of giving either side an exclusive advantage. We shall 
not find men the less easy to manage because we treat them as 
having interests similar to our own. And if we put ourselves 
on a par with them as workers, we have virtually conceded 
them that equality. We cannot after that refuse them the 
same rest that we find necessary, the recreation without which 
our work would soon lose its value, and our mind would crave 
illicit indulgence. Having once conceded them so much, we 
have the more right to insist on their using it worthily. So 
long as we discourage amusement as pernicious, and make all 
pleasures riotous, we cannot claim their regulation or inspec- 
tion. Yet it is not the existence of these places, but the abuse 
of them, which renders them dangerous. Now that the music- 
halls are becoming places of public resort, they are amenable 
to public opinion. It has been proved that English public 
opinion is much more rigorous than the Lord Chamberlain in 
its views of morality, and that it hisses quotations from Gold- 
smith which it fancies are taken from the Bible. Perhaps we 
cannot always rely on the purity or the watchfulness of such 
taste, but the existence of it shows that we are tending in a 
safe direction. 








THE LATE C. H. BENNETT. 


Turre is a story of an old Indian general, who having 
undertaken the advancement of the son of a widow, wrote to 
her, grimly complaining that the lad “was no genius,” for 
which the good woman piously thanked God. And it is to be 
presumed that as far as we can see, in this world at least, the 
widow was right. To be dowered with the hate of hate, the 
scorn of scorn; to know more and to feel more; to bave a 
quicker appreciation of what should be, and a far deeper pain 
to know what is; to have a keen eye and a fertile brain, and 
to find the ground occupied by others; to possess a fancy 
delicate as the plumes which deck the wings of a butterfly, and 
destroyed as soon by the rough fingers of the clown; to know 
what you can do, and yet to doubt your power; to be conscious 
of ability, yet retiring and unable to assert yourself; to fret 
and fume when a fool is praised and pushed forward, and yet 
not to dare to snatch the crown from his dull head; to abide 
long in impatient waiting; to see others unworthily advanced 
and oneself passed over; to be girded at by dullards if visited 
by one sunshine gleam of success; and, finally, to reach the 
goal only to drop exhausted and to lose the race ;—that is what 
it is to haveagenius! And of all the calamities which superior 
fortunes bring, we are sure that none pinch and hurt the soul 
more than the gift of genius. To be much richer than other 
men is a misfortune, which entails many troubles, trials, and 
duties, and which undoubtedly exposes the victim to the baser 
sort of men and the worst view of the world; but, then, 
happily with most men, thick folly dulls the quickness of the 
rich man's vision, or conceit fills up the awful blank which 
selfishness reveals. Many rich men do without doubt enjoy 
their estates as to the “manors” born, and have not the 
aligntect doubt in the world that they are the right men in the 
right places, and that the conventional flattery addressed to 
mere place is deserved by their merits. Buta man rich in genius 
is in exactly the opposite scale. He knows how much he deserves, 
and he gets no recognition too often even in pence. If he educes 
from his 9 “0 —* a yh method of trade which shall 
save a nation, it is ten to one but he dies j or ile 
they build a statue to the Minister who ie viola a 

‘ ; as 8 plan. 
Let him bind two continents together, and annihilate both 
time and space to oblige the American and English fund- 
holders and to fill our gaping ears with undigested news, and 
the world does not even know to whom it owes that scientific 
convenience. Milton has told us how early genius dies, but 
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he says that when the lady with the abhorred shears comes 
to slit the thin-spun life, she leaves the praise so dear to the 
trembling ears of genius. She does no such thing. Half the 
inventors, poets, aye and painters, work, and have worked, for 
others, and of the other moiety one-half are not known, while 
every invention is disputed. And, let fame be achieved, what 
an impalpable thing it is! Who knows it, or who hears it? 
It is loudest when the ears are stopped with dust, and the 
eye that would glisten at its dulcet syllables is dulled by 
death. Even then its highest achievements are questioned, 
In spite of Jonson’s, Webster’s, Fuller’s, Milton’s references 
to Master Shakespeare, of publishers’ attestations, with the 
signatures of Heminge and Condell and his fellow-players, there 
are those who deny that he ever lived; and to others blind 
Homer is a wandering sprite, a breath, a myth, as unreal ag 
the shadowy and grievous ghost of his own Heétor go un. 
timely slain. It is the same everywhere. The fact is, true 
genius never is and never will be duly rewarded in this world, 
If good, it must be of slow growth; it must depend upon 
itself and aid itself alone; it cannot rise per saltwm, like one 
who makes a grand cowp by speculation in the funds; it 
requires digestion, hence it is not recognised at first; if it 
deals with mere pen, ink, and paper, it demands knowledge, 
thought, and suffering to make it worth anything. “We 
learn in suffering what we teach in song,” wrote Shelley, and 
that sad line is the history of genius. 

Again, since in all literary ventures there must be much 
speculation—and truly the payment and return for the use of 
capital which, let us remember, is utterly swallowed up in pro- 
duction, is but small—it follows that the payment of authors 
and illustrative artists is also approximately small. It must 
necessarily be so during the early years. Then at last, when, 
after working like a mole for years, the richness of the soil 
discovers the true author, he may make a little heap of rich 
dirt; but most frequently he is caught in a trap woven ont of 
his ancient debts, and elevated to the sight of the world asa 
mole is by the keeper across a woodland path. But, grant 
that he is successful, he has an immense back-way to make 
up, and this back-way, this appanage of old debts, often kills 
him. “ With that enthusiasm,” wrote Isaac Disraeli of Simon 
Ockley, “which the ancient votary experienced, and with that 
patient suffering the modern martyr has endured, he pursued, 
till he accomplished, the useful object of his labours.” A 
nicely balanced, well poised sentence that, evidently written 
with a new pen. But how was this accomplished? “ My 
cares,” said Ockley, the great and wise Oriental student, “ never 
slept when I was awake;” and he ingenuously adds soon 
afterwards, “ either my domestic affairs are grown much worse, 
or Lam much less able to bear them, or, what is more probable, 
both.” There is something very touching in the suggestion 
here, that the student did not even know whether his domestic 
affairs were bad or not. With men of a peculiar class of 
genius, humorous artists and authors, this sad fate mast press 
very hard indeed. So delicate is humour, and so fragile 18 
invention, that a misfortune, a loss, or a slight illness, will 
deprive an artist of power for days or hours. And yet he must 
be constantly at work. A day might be often without a meal 
with Randal Holmes, Cotgrave, Ockley, or Zachary Gray; but 
it was never without its line. Hogarth, compared to whose 
rewards the immense prices paid to our modern artists seem 
fabulous, often worked away as hard as he could, merely to 
hide his disappointment and chagrin. He whose pictures are 
books, whose figures are histories, whose slightest touch - 
contains the deepest moral, had to advertise his wares, sel 
them by auction without a patron, and walk up and down the 
auction room beating his boot with a whip, whilst waiting for 2 
bidder. And if the greatest genius has had such experience, 
what may we say of others P . 

Johnson called the booksellers the patrons of men 0! letters, 
which was very good of him, to quote a commentator, 





“ who 
t=] ” 


had all his life written well, and lived but ill on their patronage, 

but there are many who never even get booksellers to pepe 
them; and publishers are a much-abused class, often treate 

with great ingratitude by the authors they have aided wee 
What wonder, then, if the lives of men of genius are al 
and by no means merry? Byron, who had thorough fait bn 
his own merits, thought it was time for him to die at pes 2 
six; others have said that true poets should not live to be = 
than thirty; but the greatest examples—Homer, Suhr 
Dante, and Milton—disprove this. Lately, however, we 0° ; 
had a sad havoc amongst such genius as we have hed, 
much of it has died young; poor Mr. Morten, 4 mage 
great ability, learned in his art, and of much promise; iH 
Gray, of whom even more could be said, and Ones . 
Bennett, for whose family his friends and comrades are appealing 
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to the public, have been one after another taken from us, and 
we are not so rich in genius that we can well spare them. The 
death-bed of these young men is very sad to contemplate; they 
had all striven hard, and each with a delicate fancy had done 
his best to make us familiar with forms of beauty, to instruct 
us through the pictured incident, or by humorous fancy to 
touch our hearts, or to tickle us into a laughing forgetfulness 


of the evils of this life. 


And yet all the while Mr. Bennett 


was working to the best of his ability, with the drawback 
of hard trial, he was battling with ill health, a delicate 


constitution, and supporting honourably and fairly educa- 
ting eight children, whom he loved most tenderly, and 
who returned his love with the sweet fellowship which 
the children of a genius—who is ever young—feel for him. 
This was a task which would have dismayed many a brave 
guardsman, and all those elegant dress-coated swells who 
lisp about the impossibility of marrying on three hundred a 
year. But Mr. Bennett did it on less, and died honourably in 
harness and without debts, leaving even a scant provision for 
the immediate need of his household ; but that was all. When 
Sterne was dying, some gay fellows who missed him from their 
board, and desired his pungent wit to help their wine, sent 


their footman round to Yorick’s lodging, and the fellow found | 


the wise, deep jester breathing his last gasp, and the hired 
watcher stealing his gold sleeve-links. What painful thoughts 
must have been Sterne’s last, for his one dear daughter, we 
can judge by his letters. The tenderness of the artist we have 


so lately lost was just as deep, his love of children greater; | 
and in a free and generous answer to the appeal made by | 


Charles Kingsley and Mark Lemon, on the back page of this 
week’s Punch and in the Times, for those children, we shall 


find the best public appreciation of the genius of the humorist. | 


A scientific gentleman has lately put forth a book, in which he 


denies that death takes place at all, and the soul, he adds— | 


for of course he knows—only changes its condition and its place. 
This may be true enough, and if it be so, let us hope that the 
free and disembodied spirit, emancipated from the rough harness 
of this work-a-day world, will be touched with gratitude at the 
kindness of his late fellows and the generosity of the world 
towards the orphans he has left. 








GOOD OLD SAXON. 


Wuen Johnson was drawing nigh his sixtieth year, and was 
actively giving the weight of his great name to the practice of 


Latinizing English to the utmost, a poor boy in Bristol, who | 


lived in a garret, and often ransacked the muniment room of 
St. Mary Redcliff’s Church, composed a variety of poems, of 
which the extraordinary vigour was not discovered till, amid 
the pangs of hunger, he had put an end to his dreary life. 
They passed under the name of Rowley, and were alleged to 
have been written by an old poet of the age of Edward III. 





sw a gentle agitation, cl adhesion or tenacity, sp expansion.or 
dissipation, and s/ a kind of silent fall. Perhaps he had not 
reasoned much about it, perhaps he had never analyzed the 
relations between the sound and the sense in the old words he 
adopted, but poetic instinct led him to conclusions similar to 
those at which Mr. Mathew Browne has arrived, and explained 
in his essay on vowel-music. In the English of Chaucer and 
“ Rowley,” the force of vowels and consonants too was more 
concentrated than in the English of Johnson. The public 
began to see this fact when the Ayrshire bard piped so sweetly, 
but it has taken a century to open their eyes to it thoroughly. 
There was a strong analogy between broad Scotch and Chaucer’s 
tough and racy dialect. As far as it guided taste at all, it led in 
a direction opposed to bombast and pedantic diction. Elision 
was a sharp pruning knife, and lopped off a heap of redundant 
syllables. George Ellis, who had assisted Canning and Frere 


in the Anti-Jacobin, combined a critical spirit with great know- 
ledge of old authors. 
published his third edition of Specimens of the Early English 
Poets. 
in Verse, which, with the former work, drew the attention of 
literary men to the simple and vigorous language in which 
Anglo-Saxon bards sung the exploits of King Arthur, and 
Anglo-Normans the fiery adventures of King Richard in 
Palestine. 
Life of Chaucer, and Todd that of Spenser, with a glossary to 
help the readers of the “ Faerie Queene.” 
appeared a few years later, and was in the outset a partial 
imitation of the language of Spenser. The “ Good Night” also 
of the first canto was suggested by a similar poem in the 
“Border Minstrelsy” edited by Scott. 
unconsciously followed another’s lead; 
movement in this instance was really one in advance. Mr. 
Evans’s “ Collection of Old Ballads” was intended as a supple- 
ment to Percy’s “ Reliques of Ancient English Poetry,” and both 
of these works brought ballads into notice which were remark- 
able for the great simplicity of their style, and almost exclusive 
use of monosyllables. 
grotesque carving on a Gothic niche. 
too, with many comic and rustic romances of the Middle Ages, 
which would otherwise have been lost. 
in church of the old translation of the Scriptures has aided 
materially in keeping alive the taste for pure English as 
distinguished from Latinized English; and the growing popu- 
larity of Shakespeare has been both a cause and effect of the 
tendency in question. 
expressed in racy language, these two are the richest and most 
common among us. 
counteracted the undue and exclusive attention which was long 
given to Latin and Greek in our public schools and universities. 


While Addington was premier, he 


Then came his Specimens of Early English Roraances 


About the same time William Godwin wrote his 


“ Childe Harold ” 


Thus one writer 
and the retrograde 


Walter Scott compares them to “ the 
” They made us acquainted, 


The constant reading 


Of all treasures of proverbial wisdom 


They have ably, if not adequately, 


| There were always some, sixty or seventy years ago, who, like 
Mr. Windham in the House of Commons, ran counter to the 


They breathed the very spirit and language of Chaucer; and | 


from the time they came into notice, a reaction in English 
phraseology began. Our best writers had for a long while 
been departing from the genius of the language. The classical 
style had succeeded to that of the dramatists of Elizabeth's 
reign. The original tendency of English was towards words 
of one syllable; but under Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke, and 
Chatham, it tended strongly towards words of many syllables. 
It was growing weaker when it was thought to be gaining 
strength. Jt was more sonorous, but less pregnant with sense ; 
more smooth, but less fibrous. Faith was called “ fidelity,” 
drying was “ exsiccation,” quivering was “ tremulousness.” 
The process of the ancients was inverted. They, in their rough 
Saxon way, used to clip off the end of borrowed words, and 
crop the first syllable, especially in words that began with a 
vowel. They dropped the weaker consonants, and retained the 
stronger, thus boiling the word down as it were, and reducing 
it to an essence. From excortico they got “ scratch,” 
from Hispania “ Spain,” from ewscorio “scour.” The poems 
of Chatterton pointed the way back to this earlier mode. He 
Saw by intuition how great was the agreement between the 
Sound and sense in the native words of our tongue, and how 
much poetry would lose in point, and music, if its wild rill-like 
flow were turned into channels cut by the art of pedants. 
Monosyllables such as jar, twine, plash, twist, curl, crack, 
crush, and the like, appeared to him to express better than 
even the compounds of other languages the action signified, to 
imitate it to the ear when spokenmy and to make a picture of it 
to the eye when written. He believed, like Dr. Wallis, that ‘n 
vy ‘northern guttural” (as Byron calls it), st at the beginning 
— ord generally implies strength and fixity, str force and 

ct, th a violent degree of motion, wr obliquity or distortion, 


to the sources of our language became more decided. 
portion as the age grew practical, fine writing, which is usually 
mere declamation, lost itscharm. The racy style—curt, pointed, 
and suggestive—rose in value. 
people exact, and much business makes them brief-spoken. 
The love of historic truths, and the hatred of shams of every 
sort, has helped us to speak less vaguely, and to write with 
more substance and strength. 
ciple that no Saxon word among us should be allowed to become 
obsolete; and Dean Hoare, in our own day, has expressed a 
strong conviction that the writers and speakers who please us 
most are those whose style is the most Saxon in its character ; 
and he believes, with good reason, that this remark is especially 
true of poetry. Certainly, those passages in our poets which 
are most popular among usare crowded with Saxon words, It 
is so with the description of Queen Mab in “ Romeo and Juliet, 

with that of Cleopatra om the river Cydnus, and Wolsey’s fare- 
well to his greatness. : 
the best of Burns’s songs and Moore’s melodies, and with 
“ Mariana of the Moated Grange.” 


classical rage, and preferred old pronunciations to new, and 
“the pure Saxon idiom of our language,” as Lord Brougham 
calls it, to the long-winded refinements then current in 
St. Stephen’s. Thus when some phrase of his provoked a smile 
or an attack, as if he had fallen into its use unawares, 
Windham would exclaim, ‘“ Why, I said it a purpose!” Ben 
Jonson, who was a notable scholar, censured the archaisms of 
Spenser; and Pope, the most Gallican of our poets, said, 
“Spenser himself affects the obsolete ;” but, as Mr. Willmott 
very justly observes, “ The old words of the poet, like the 
foreign accent of a sweet voice, give a charm to the tone, 
without, in any large degree, obscuring the sense.” 


As the present century advanced, the return up the stream 
In pro- 


Science and thought make 


Dean Swift acted on the prin- 


It is so with “ Ye Mariners of England,” 


« Enoch Arden,” though 
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a poem of two thousand lines, contains scarcely a word that is 
not of Saxon origin. Barry Cornwall, in speaking of Charles 
Lamb, says :—‘ Without doubt, his taste on several matters 
was peculiar; for instance, there were a few obsolete words, 
such as arride, agnize, burgeon, &c., which he fancied, and 
chose to rescue from oblivion.” In this he did well. It would 
have been strange if the man of all others most deeply versed 
in old English writers had adopted none of their expressions as 
well as their ideas. Carlyle has done us good service in this 
respect. His prose resembles poetry in that it is the concen- 
trated essence of language. Thought is condensed on his page, 
as light is by a burning-glass. His words are pictures—com- 
posite, German-like. He is peculiar, always an original, full 
of old Gothic phrases and quaint terms, always firing straight 
at the mark, and always hitting it. Take him where you will, 
in every sentence you shall find the German and the Norman, 
the Latin and Saxon element, richly represented. It is a 
beautiful kaleidoscope, varying at every turn. He is a word- 
king, a magician of language; inimitable—alone. 

Affectation of every sort should, of course, be avoided. It 
may be indulged in reviving old English as well as in quicken- 
ing dead Latin. Our language, like our constitution, is 
composite; and in strengthening one branch of it we must be 
careful not to weaken another. As to obsolete terms, we may 
but recall a few exiles, and we seldom dare do even this without 
adducing some precedent for the adoption. Fossil remains are 
highly valuable, and often ornamental; yet fossils, after all, can 
fill but a small place in the well-arranged cabinet. Perhaps it 
may be well to give a few examples, not from the “ Morte 
Arthur” or Sir Robert Ayton, not from Wither or George 
Herbert, but from writers of our own time, of the happy use 
of Saxon words, giving to compositions, as old china gives to 
@ room, an antiquated air, and making them vigorous as the 
gnarled oak and the tough, tortuous, olive-tree. The tworfirst 
shall be in prose :— 


* This game went on for better than a week, till the foolish beast 
(@ young ass on the leads of Christ’s Hospital), not able to fare well 
but he must needs cry roast meat—happier than Caligula’s minion, 
could he have kept his own counsel, but foolisher, alas, than any of 
his species in the fablese—waxing fat, and kicking, in the fulness of 
bread, one unlucky minute would needs proclaim his good fortune to 
the world below ; and laying out his simple throat, blew such a ram’s- 
horn blast as, toppling down the walls of his own Jericho, set conceal- 
ment any longer at defiance.” —(“ Essays of Elia.’”’) 


‘In the evening I went with the lasses to the banks of the Ouse, | 


and scattered on the dimpling stream, as is their wont at the lamb- 
ale, a thousand odorous flowers,—new-born roses, sweet- williams, 
and yellow-coxcombs, the small-flowered lady’s-slipper, the prince’s- 
feather, and the clustered bell-flower, the sweet basil (the saucy 
~wenches smiled when they furnished me with a bunch thereof), and a 
great store of midsummer daisies. When with due observance I threw 


on the water a handful of these golden-tufted and silver-crowned | 


flowerets, I thought of Master Chaucer's lines... . . The great store 
of winsome and graciously-named flowers used that day set me to plan 
a fair garden, wherein cach month should yield in its turn to the altar 


of our secret chapel a pure incense of nature’s own furnishing.” — 
(“ Constance Sherwood.”’) 


And now for an example or two in verse :— 


Ke A draggled mawkin, thou, 
That tends her bristled grunters in the sludge.” — (“The Princess.’’) 


** Fled like a glittering rivulet to the tarn : 
And down the shingly scaur he plunged.” — (* Elaine.”’) 


“‘ Whereat Geraint flashed into sudden spleen : 
A thousand pips eat up your sparrow-hawk ! 
Tits, wrens, and all winged nothings peck him dead! 
Ye thiak the rustic cackle of your bourg 
The murmur of the world! What is it to me ? 
O wretched set of sparrows, one and all, 
Who pipe of nothing but of sparrow-hawks ! 
Speak, if you be not like the rest, hawk mad, 
Where can I get me harbourage for the night >—(“ Enid.”’) 


“ How say you, reader ”’—they are the words of Charles Lamb 





—— 
association registered at the bar of a tavern, and a member is 
at any moment at liberty to offer to the landlord his prospec. 
tive share in the goose for a proportionate quantity of 
refreshment. The subscribers to the Farriers’ Horseshoe Fund 
remind us at once of a goose club. Althongh the main object 
of the society was of a protective and of an insurance character 
it permitted some political diversions so far to interfere with 
this, as to call for the intervention of Mr. Tidd Pratt, an 
official appointed by the State to see that when you subscribe 
for a goose, you get a goose and nothing else. It appears that 
the farriers possess a zeal for Reform. Now, this is a laudable 
feeling, and one that we should not at all attempt to discourage, 
On the occasion of the December demonstration among the 
trades distinguished for the style and form in which they ap- 
peared, the farriers attracted special attention. They were termed 
“ mounted farriers,” and were mounted on steeds of various 
qualities, but on the whole upon animals far superior to the 
ordinary run of cab-horses. Banners floated around them, and 
the Fitzroy Works brass band enlivened the march with such 
appropriate tunes as the “ Whole Hog or None” and 
“Champagne Charlie ;” the first indicative of a determined 
political action and the second typical, no doubt, of the 
reckless generosity with which the mounted farriers were 
prepared to display their sentiments, utterly regardless of 
expense. And to give them their due, they carried out the 
last notion with a unity both of design and of action which 
must be considered remarkable for its completeness and finish, 
If you want a man to exhibit in himself a graceful and 
decisive prodigality, you can never see him show it properly 
unless he takes the means of doing so out of the pocket of 
somebody else. There is always, where an individual assumes 
the burden of this part, a drawback in one or two particulars; 
a shrinking from one or two luxurious details, the absence of 
which to a certain extent destroys the correctness and 
verisimilitude of the undertaking. But let him know that he 
has a carte blanche for the properties, and see then if the play 
is not worth the footlights. So it was with the mounted 
farriers. The press were unanimous in praising the gallant 
appearance which the farriers presented in the procession. The 
public might, indeed, have suspected that every farrier was not 
in a position to keep a horse, but it was thought that a 
“whip ” might be made among those gentry for the event. We 
were under the impression that the fine fellows had come 
out to protest, on the part of their unenfranchised fellow- 
countrymen, against Conservative exclusiveness, but we had 
not the least notion that they intended to charge a friendly 
society not only for doing so, but for drinking on the route. 
We had no idea that this grandeur was bought at the sacrifice 
of the “ goose,” and that the cavalcade was eating up the funds 
provided for indigent members. The horses for fourteen 


| officers at a pound each, the horses for thirty-five private 





| farriers charged every penny to the society. 


members costing twenty-six pounds five shillings, make up at 
once a fine troop, and a fine sum to pay for it. The mounted 
Messrs. Rumney 
and Carpenter got two shillings for washing the poles. How 
had those gentlemen the consciences to ask twenty-four pence 


| for washing the poles? Mr. Wolfe, the delegate, received two 


pounds—for being a delegate, we presume, as there is no other 
explanation of the item. But what are we to make of rs 
half-crown assessed upon “ drying and putting away regalia 
What is a farrier’s “ regalia,” and how is it dried ? Did the 


| gentlemen who washed the poles act the part of laundresses 


| character that 


towards the “regalia”? It was, of course, right that the flag 
carriers should have refreshments. Bearing a flag 1s 9 itsel 
an amusement of so unexciting and, indeed, of so depressing a 
it would be inhuman to deny the farrier 
ensign a little to drink, but a great deal can be bought o 
three pounds fourteen shillings and sixpence nowadays. *B 


| fact, without going in detail through the bill of particulars 


—“ do not these verses smack of the rough magnanimity of the | 


old English vein ? ” 





MOUNTED FARRIERS. 


Most of our readers have heard of « Goose Clubs.” A Goose 


Club is a confraternity, or rather a joi 
. . ay Ae ' joint-stock com . 
stituted on strictly limite pony Com 


weeks, is entitled at the end of a reasonab] g ir 

See hes Getue ths @ ; e lapse of time toa 
; but during the first and the last instalment of the money 

there are many causes which may as inevitably prevent the 

investor from receiving his goose, as there are causes why a 

shareholder in a flourishing railway company may not receive 

a fraction of a dividend. It is usual for instance, to have the 


| strations as weak arguments for a principle, and as 


d principles for the purchase of geese. | 
A member or shareholder who pays up sixpence for a sia of 


furnished by the mounted farriers to Mr. Pratt, we may on 
it at once to those accounts of companies winding Up, 1 ve 

it appears that neither directors nor inferior officers have a 4 
gether neglected their individual interests. Bat the serious aspec 
of the matter is this: —We have always regarded those demon- 
tolerable only 
in so much as they were bond-fide expressions of interest 1m 
and anxiety for a liberal measure of Reform. We consider 

that under the Forester and Farrier tomfoolery of the eer 
sion there was a genuine patriotic sentiment, and that ! . 
working man had set his heart upon this manuer of demo 


strating his views, clumsy as it was, there was a 
directly objectionable or offensive in it. It pe ar cnole 
a 


another thing when we find mounted farriers assessing tie 
society, which society as a whole is not unanimous in conse 4 
even to an illegal tax, for their own purposes and vanity. 
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do not at this stage of the disclosure, and without knowing 
how the other societies who were represented acted, pronounce 
a general opinion from the special case, but we must say the 
affair looks very ugly and discreditable as it stands. We trust 
Mr. Pratt will invite the other societies and individual members 
of the other societies to communicate with him. It is of all 
things desirable that the funds of friendly and benefit asso- 
ciations should be appropriated solely to those objects for 
which they are collected, and for which the associations are 
registered. They afford the strongest support to Mr. Mill’s 
claims for justice to a minority. Besides, although we have no 
right to question the drift to which large bodies of men tend 
in politics, and although in the Reform procession they tended 
towards our own opinions, we cannot but see both danger and 
disturbance .as the upshot of a perpetual and unresting 
agitation which insists on dragging into its vortex not only the 
willing, but the unwilling. The demonstrations, if made at all, 
should be honest and above suspicion. A procession organized 
under the Farriers’ Horseshoe system can effect no good 
whatever. There is neither self-denial nor sacrifice in it; there 
is presumptive evidence against the patriotism of a committee 
which cannot muster sufficient spirit to pay thirteen shillings 
for the inevitable “refreshments.” We are sorry to write it, | 
but anything meaner than this score of the mounted farriers 
we never read from a number of men ostensibly demanding | 
credit for political motives. They positively did not stir a hand | 
or foot without being overpaid for it. They now say that the | 
money has been replaced to the fund, and that “in future no | 
money will be taken away for trade purposes at all.” Here 
was a wise proceeding and a wise resolution. We trust the 
mounted farriers will adhere to the latter, and show their sense | 
of regret for the mistake they have been led into, by mitigating 
the splendour of their accoutrements in future processions. 
We could have no better guarantee for the reduction of their | 
sumptuary and ornamental inclinations, than in the fact that, | 
in any future indulgence in them, they must find the means to | 
the end nearer their own persons than they did on the 3rd of 
December last. 


| 
CADS, MALE AND FEMALE. | 


ALTHOUGH persons of slight discernment may believe there is 
no more difference between a cad and a snob than between a 
crocodile and an alligator, those whose habit of mind it is to 








| a picture of the coarsest and most ungraceful suggestiveness. 
A certain class of cigar is manufactured for his delectation, 
A bundle from this choice brand is set forth in the shops con- 
sisting of fourteen cigars for a shilling, and to these the cad 
inclines, sucking the acrid mixture of bad tobacco, ammonia, 
and saltpetre, with an air of intense credulity and satisfaction, 
as though he was enjoying the finest and most delicate Cabana. 
Not that he cares for the smoking of itself; but the miserable 
dolt must ape what he considers to be right. There are even 
lower depths of folly in this particular to which he will go, and 
it was Only about a month since we read in the papers of a 
fellow who lived in London by making gents’ cigars at two for 
one halfpenny; the cad stuck this in his mouth, but it was 
not made even to light, to say nothing of smoking. 

Of course, as something so like a rogue may be found in 
connection with a railway company, that we must invoke the 
House of Commons to declare the difference ; so, in connection 
with society, we may occasionally come acrossacad. Nota 
| bad place to hunt for a cad is a club, and the best plan for 


| 








| catching a cad there is to bait your hook for him with a waiter. 


His demeanour towards the servants will often discover him to 
you, even when he manages to conceal his true colours in the 
freer intercourse of the smoking-rooms. It is not that he is 


| more difficult to please than others, and complains of the wines 


or the slow service, but that he is often given to semi-intoxica- 
tion; and at such moments the cad delights in taking an 
attendant into his confidence, and you may hear him whispering 
his private affairs to the man, who endeavours often enough to 


| escape the disclosures as best he can. Then the cad frequently 


backs his bill with some remark, if only to keep up his character 
with the secretary for vigilance and knowledge of how every- 
thing ought to be. He has a way of embarrassing visitors and 
staring at them as if he thought them intruders. He is rather 
fond, too, of bringing seedy acquaintances of his own to air his 
grandeur before them in the club-rooms. At such exhibitions 
he asks for his letters, with a stern and peremptory air, from 
the hall-porter, and inquires if there have been any cards left 
for him. 

Nor would the clubs exhaust the hunting-grounds for a cad. 
In fact, there is as much room for a Book of Cads as there was 
for a Book of Snobs, and there is no reason why they should 
run in upon each other’s province. There is the army cad as 
well as the army snob, the barrister cad as well as the barrister 


snob, and the literary cad as well as the literary snob. This 





















































examine the nature of things will perceive that the snob belongs 
to one order and the cad to another. A eadis born, not made. 
A gentleman or a lady may fall into the condition of a snob, 
but a gentleman and a cad is an utter contradiction, and 
implies dispositions of so remote a character, that it is impos- 
sible to contemplate them for a moment as ever related. Our 
readers may recollect Tittlebat Titmouse in “Ten Thousand a 
Year.” Tittlebat was a typical cad. 
meanness, his love for finery and jewels, his ingratitude, his 
vain, peevish little mind, were all constituent parts of the cad 
proper. The cad is an excrescence growing upon an over- 
civilized state of society. You could not imagine such an 
animal in a healthy or a pure atmosphere. As there are 
certain plants which seem to grow for nothing else than to 
drink in the noxious vapours arising from a rank soil, so there 
are apparently creatures in the social world whose use and 
office consist in absorbing the follies, the smaller vices, and the 
discarded improprieties of those set above them. It is not in 
the upper or even in the middle rank of life that we are to seek 
for cads. The cad’s pleasures must be found lower down, and 
he sinks after them, and indeed could not well survive on 
higher ground. He is to be got behind the counter, where 

is name is legion. ‘The counter does not make the cad, 
and behind it many an honest fellow may occupy a place 
better suited for a woman, but the cad is at home in 
that situation nevertheless. There he learns how to mimic 
politeness, and how to render it a horrible vulgarity in 
his version. There he acquires the art of grinning in the face 
of a lady, and of combining the most disgusting obsequious- 
hess with a suppressed and abated insolence. There also he 
becomes afflicted with that sort of dandyism comprehended 
under the aggravating description of a “spruce young man.” 
He has no taste for reading anything beyond fast novels. He 
has no taste for exercises of a manlier kind than dancing at the 

asino with companions, who, bad as they are, frequently have 
& sense of contempt for him left them after their degradation. 
He delights, also, in music-halls. He affects a gigantic music- 
a whose very title gives him an opportunity of knocking an 

\' out of the centre of itsname. The ballets there are specially 
got up and composed for him. The girls, with their inelegant 
48 well as indecent contortions, are multiplied to fill in for him 





His cowardice, his | 





latter is almost as disagreeable an object as the shop cad or 
cad proper. The literary cad is a young person who has 
| succeeded in getting a footing—it is hard to make out how in 
the first instance—amongst the periodicals. He becomes 
_ accepted in a permitted fashion, and before even an editor is 
quite conscious of the fool he is entertaining, the cad figures 
_ before the public in a list of “ eminent” authors. The conceit 
of the literary cad, his readiness to undertake anything and 
| everything, his fluent incapacity on fifty different subjects, his 
| utter want of conscience in bespattering his friends with praise, 
and those he dislikes with abuse, is marvellous. But more 
marvellous still is his existence in a literary point of view at 
all. The etiology of literary cads would form a curious chapter 
in the history of letters. We should like to see one of their 
heads dissected after the fashion in which the Spectator examined 
the coquette. As the cad proper.picks up his attitudes from 
those he worships, so the cad literary dresses his mind in the 
slop suits of other men, and endeavours to pass before the 
world for that which he is not, and for that which it is not in 
the power of art to make him, And it is dreadful to think 
that this poor and inefficient scribbler may adopt literature sa 
a profession, marry on the prospects of it, and have children in 
time who must be supported out of an attenuated and a feeble 
brain. Often, however, the literary cad is discovered after 
awhile, and then, to the great advantage of letters, he goes to 
some other pursuit. 
No feeling of false gallantry should prevent our expressing 
an honest belief in the existence of the cad female. .And the 
species is distributed more widely than the male. To be sure 
in the former it does not outwardly assume so unpleasant an 
aspect. A woman may wear pinchbeck and Arcade jewellery 
without looking positively degraded by it as a cad does. Her 
attempts at ornament and decoration may even bear a sad and 
compassionate aspect, whereas in the male cad the sensation 
created by such exertions often extend towards the region of 
the boot. Still the female cad is neither to be respected or 
encouraged. As the male cad proper is to be sought for in 
shops, so the female cad proper may be looked for in a similar 
sphere. The shawl department may be under her management. 
It is to her seductive entreaties the ladies yield their husbands 
purses for a temporary depletion. The female cad is full of 
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scandal, and, like the male, rejoices in noisy romping and 
intense amusements. Margate and shrimps, and Rosherville, 
and sly visits to Cremorne, and slyer visits to more notorious 
places than Cremorne are among the private recreations of the 
female cad. From her class a rank and pestilent class 1s 
recruited. It would require a writer of considerable courage 
and candour to pen all the truth about London grisettes. — Are 
they better than their sister cads of Paris? Are milliners 
establishments in our metropolis elysiums of innocence and 
virtue, where the conversation is of as bracing a moral tone as 
the air breathed by the workers is bracing for their physical 
systems? There is, we are all aware, a literature for the 
female cad, in which we may learn from those whose 
business it is to study her proclivities — how noble, 
how worthy, how chaste, and how wsthetically beauti- 
ful those proclivities are. But though this cad is unde- 
sirable, there is a female cad who is in truth revolting. A 
young “ lady” with a papa in trade and a notion of getting 
well settled —a young “lady” who has never cultured a 
generous emotion or instinct, and who is an ingrained and 
unmitigated cad, who will grow up a tawdy and yet a miserly 
woman, and finish as a very thin or a very stout one—such a 
picture cannot be dwelt upon with patience or temper ; and yet 
there are men who escape sickness and accidents and a thousand 
calamities to be married to a cad of this sort. Higher yet, and 
in good sets of the middle classes, the female cad is far from 
rare or unfrequent. Nor is the aristocracy free from a taint of 
cadocracy. Waiting-maids who hang upon the skirts of the 
charmed circle have sisters in the illustrious order whose dresses 
and whose practices they imitate. There are actress cads, and 
barmaid cads, and housemaid cads. There are matron cads, 
and virgin cads, and cadsof uncertain age. The variety of the 
female cad is almost infinite, and comprehends women in every 
position, and in every calling, and in every period of life. The 
numbers, however, will receive a still further accession when 
the feminine suffrage Bill has passed the House of Commons. 
The female franchise is eminently calculated to encourage the 
growth of female cads. It is not likely on that account to 
receive much support from ladies. 


We cannot conclude without remarking that a cad of either 
sex derives a considerable pleasure from its own state. The 
condition presupposes the absence of those checks which inter- 
vene between people of brains and their amusements. There 
is no such holiday maker as your cad. At the same time we 
must doubt whether a cad makes a good citizen. The qualifi- 
cations are not such as call for any appreciable amount of 
religion, probity, or self-respect ; and as they correspond closely 
with the characteristics of a fool, we must hesitate to recom- 
mend them to the world generally. 








NOTES OF THE WEEK. 





Tue Earl of Derby took occasion the other day, in replying 
to a deputation of so-called Conservative operatives, to pronounce 
a panegyric upon the skill with which Mr. Disraeli has piloted 
the Reform Bill through the shoals and quicksands which beset 
its course. This praise did not at that time seem ill-deserved : 
but it must be accepted with some qualification after the decisive 
defeat which the Government suffered on Thursday evening. 
It is difficult to understand why they should have persisted in 





SSS 
considerable number of Conservatives absentip 

from the division. It might have been supposed, ited Pr 
heard about taking the House into counsel, and deferring to the 
opinions of members generally upon all points not immediately 
connected with the principle of the Bill, that Mr. Disraeli wold 
have at once agreed to insert “ one year” (instead of two years) 
in the clause. Instead of that, however, the right hon, gentle. 
man declared that he could not proceed with the measure until 
he had consulted his colleagues, and the Chairman forthwith 
reported progress. We do not entertain much doubt as to the 
result of the Cabinet deliberations, but the reluctance displayed 
in consenting to this slight amount is a significant commentar 

upon the professions in which the Government found it con. 
venient to indulge when they were seeking, by ashow of candour 
and conciliation, to detach Liberal members from their party 
allegiance. Mr. Disraeli is possibly acting on some deep 
strategic plan. It may be that he found it necessary to pro- 
pitiate some of the most stupid of his followers by standing out 
against his better judgment for the restrictive portions of hig 
scheme. But to those who are not in the secrets of the Tory 
party his conduct looks very like a blunder, and its result will 
certainly tend to diminish the sort of spurions prestige which 
the Government gained by their victory just before the Easter 
holidays. 





Tue first of the pending State trials in Dublin is over, A 
jury of Irishmen have after a patient investigation found 
“General” Burke and Patrick Doran guilty of high treason, 
and they have in due form been sentenced to the capital 
penalty due to that offence. There could, indeed, be no doubt 
of their guilt. Both are proved to have been in arms; and 
Burke took part in one of the attacks upon the constabulary, 
Even without the evidence of the approvers, it was abundantly 
clear that they had been engaged in levying war upon the Queen; 
and that they had sought to depose her Majesty with the view 
of establishing the Irish republic. The testimony of Massey and 
Corydon was, indeed, important in so far as it showed in-the 
clearest way both what were the designs of the conspirators and 
what were the means of action at their command. It is diffi- 
cult to say whether the absurdity of the one or the inadequacy 
of the other was more remarkable. ‘The trial seems to have 
been conducted with perfect fairness to the accused, and, so far 
as we can gather, the summing up of the Lord Chief Justice was 
distinguished by perfect impartiality. Mr. Butt did, indeed, 
complain of the non-production of an informal information of 
Massey, to which he was sworn in a very irregular manner by 
a military magistrate. But it does not appear that it had, 
or could have had, any bearing on the case, and the right 
of the Government to refuse to produce any documents which 


| they consider ,it requisite for the public interest to keep 


secret is too well established to be successfully questioned. 
Indeed, it rests upon grounds of general policy too obvious 
to need stating. After the verdict was pronounced, & 
somewhat remarkable scene occurred. Burke addressed 


| the court in what is described as a very impressive manner. 


adhering with such pertinacity to the term of two years’ resi- | 


dence for the new borongh voters after it had been denounced 
by almost every one who had referred to it on either side of the 
House in the previous discussion, and after the Prime Minister 
himself had treated it as a matter of comparatively little 
importance. It was so certain that they would be beaten if 
they insisted upon this long period of residence that few persons 
believed that they would make more than a decent show of 
resisting Mr. Ayrton’s amendment reducing it by one half. 
To the general surprise, however, Sir John Pakington 
and the Solicitor-General were put up to argue with 
as much solemnity as they could command, that the safety 
of the Constitution depended on making voters rated at less 
than £10 reside in the same house. for two years, while those 
rated above £10 need only reside for one. In spite however 
of the Quarter-Sessions eloquence of the one and the le al 
subtlety of the other, the House declined to sanction a me 
position at once so absurd and so obvious 
draw with one hand the boon of enfranchisement which it was 
professed to confer with the other. After a short debate, the 
Government figure was rejected by a majority of eighty-one— 
a result which the members dividing showed to be due to a 


| with or upon his shield.” 


y intended to with- | 


Although he declared that some of the evidence against him 
was tainted with the foulest perjury, and launched a fearful 
curse at the head of Massey, he did not deny that he was 
guilty of the crime of which he had been convicted. On the 
contrary, he avowed his participation in the Fenian conspiracy, 
and asserted that “so long as England’s flag covered an inch 
of Ireland’s soil, the people would conspire against her power 5 
and he concluded by the rather rhetorical, not to say bombastic, 
declaration that “he felt consoled, remembering that his aged 
mother had sent him forth, like the Spartans of old, to return 
Although the jury recommended 
Doran to mercy, the judge had, of course, no alternative 
but to pronounce upon both prisoners the sentence of er 
Whatever may be the fate of Burke, it is, however, ve 
improbable that the life of the other prisoner may be spare 
It is certainly desirable that this should be done if such @ 
course is felt to be consistent with the public interests. It 18 
not desirable to make martyrs of the Fenians if 1t can 
avoided; and there is no more certain way of elevating these 
wretched conspirators to the rank of heroes than by —— 
them. The only gratifying fact in connection with these trinis 
is the slight amount of interest they seem to have exci®”: 
Sentimental sympathy with rebellion is evidently dying out m 
Ireland. 





His Excellency the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland address 
the Royal Dublin Society last week, and informed thé 
patriotic institute that the country was improving to the exten 
of 6,000,000 beasts within two years. It is calculated 
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women will leave Queenstown within the next four months. 
This sort of “improvement” may go too far, and resemble that 
perfection of training which refines and refines until the sub- 
ject of it breaks down altogether under the process. It is 
very absurd, at a moment when Ireland requires our most 
serious attention, to have rose-water speeches spouted in 
Dublin by the Queen’s representative. Lord Abercorn will 
never cure the evil of Fenianism by inviting a select body to 
hear him upon the prospects of cattle, nor will he serve the 
national duty of England towards her sister by handing the 
latter over to the Royal Dublin Society. The Royal Dublin 
Society provides orders of merit to landlords for the pro- 
duction of cows and sheep, but does not offer even a single 
pair of breeches for a prize peasant such as we have for 
Hodge in the agricultural shires. The peasant is giving 
place to short-horns—a circumstance which may tell against 
us in more respects than one. If a European war should 
arise, neither landlords nor short-horns will aid the recruiting 
sergeant. 





THe question as to what is a pantomime, and what are the 
rights of managers as against proprietors of music-halls, came, 
upon appeal from a conviction of Mr. Tyrwhitt, before the 
Assistant-Judge and the magistrates at the Middlesex sessions, 
on the 27th. The Alhambra had a piece of theatrical plum- 
pudding for Christmas, the business of which went beyond 
that nice line which divides a stage-play from an entertain- 
ment that may pass under a license for music and dancing. 
It is certainly a shifting of the high Shakespearian, pure- 
drama, and legitimate-interest ground, which the managers 
originally put forward in support of their monopoly, to find 
them insisting on the exclusive possession of clown, pantaloon, 
and hot poker. We have no sympathy with the class of 
people who want beer with blank verse or with opera, and who 
cannot take a joke without gin; but the Alhambra and all 
such places would find a proper level if let alone, and if the 
theatres, instead of hunting out cases for paltry prosecutions 
uader a penal Act, would give us sound performances, and 
fewer of second-rate French comedies. Managers should not 
require the support of the cads and gents who haunt the great 
Singing-houses of London. If they do, what are those to 
expect whose tastes are not similar to the tastes of the cads 
and gents ? 





Tue dangers from collisions on railways seem lately to have 


at the present rate of the flow of emigration, 20,000 men and | advising her Majesty to comply with the prayer of the petitioner 


for a release from the punishment. We move very slowly in 
this country, but surely this sort of thing must sooner or later 
bring the local administration of the criminal law into such 
contempt as to call for a remedy. 





Mr. Suermayn’s Bill for the purpose of compelling railway 
companies to provide a means of accommodation between the 
passengers of a train and the guard has passed the second 
reading, but it would be premature to hope that it will escape 
the obstructions of the Railway members and pass into a law. 
Mr. Cave, in his reply to Mr. Sheridan’s speech, was able to 
urge nothing better in excuse for the railways and in opposition 
to the measure than a tedious description of the different rail- 
way systems in Europe and their advantages and disadvantages 
as compared with ours. Whatever advantages our system may 
have, public opinion is quite agreed upon this, that a means of 
communication between the passengers and guard must be 
established, and that unless the Legislature forces it upon the 
railway companies the travelling public will continue to be 
subject to all risks which the absence of it involves. 





THE way in which a new idea is run down by penny-a- 
liners, until it is worn “to tatters, to very rags,” is something 
remarkable. For instance, there is that German’s camel. We 
think it high time for that much-afflicted beast to return to 
those depths of internal consciousness from which it was first 
evolved. Then there is Mr. Lowe’s quotation about “ those 
great twin brethren.” He applied it to Mr. Disraeli and Mr. 
Bright. Immediately after, the Tory papers began to apply it 
to Mr. Bright and Mr. Gladstone. At last, the Pall Mall 
Gazette makes out that the “ great twin brethren” are Mr. 
Disraeli and Napoleon III. It only remains for the sporting 
contributors of some of our contemporaries to apply it to 
Vauban and any other horse. We may even expect to find 
some sprightly greengrocers employing the illustration in 
conjunction with their finest potato and their largest 
gooseberry. 





Toomer’s case has at length ceased to be a continuing disgrace 
to our administration of justice. Mr. Walpole a few days ago 
announced his intention of recommending that the remainder 
of the sentence should be remitted, and that the prisoner 
should be immediately released. The reasons which the 








given way to rather a new form of accident, in the tumbling of 
trains over embankments. A very serious occurrence of this sort | 
is reported to have taken place early in the week on the line of | 
railway between Perth and Edinburgh. The train, which was | 
almost wholly filled with dead meat and live stock for the Edin- | 
burgh market, got on safely enough, at a rate of about twenty | 
miles an hour, until it reached a bridge crossing a small stream | 
at a height of nearly sixty feet. At this point the guard, the | 
conductor of the train, and a cattle-dealer, who were in the | 
break-van at the end of the train, discovered that the carriages | 
had become separated about the centre. The engine, with | 
about twenty waggons, proceeded on its way, but the foremost | 
waggon of the latter part of the train left the metals, tore up | 
the road for a short distance, and was then precipitated over | 
the bridge, dragging over the rest of the carriages along with 
it. Ina few moments the three persons in the last van felt 
themselves tumbling over the parapet of the bridge, and after | 
having been for a few minutes unconscious, they found them- | 
selves lying on the bank of the stream, with the van turned | 
completely over, and shattered to pieces. 





Arrention has been called to a case of “ justices’ justice,” 
which, if the circumstances be truthfully described, affords a 
painful instance of the way in which the Great Unpaid some- 
limes misuse their powers. A Sussex carter having refused to 
obey the orders of his master’s foreman by going to work, was 
compelled to appear before a local bench of magistrates at 
Seaford to answer for his disobedience. There were only 
two magistrates to hear the change. One of them the prose- 
ecutor and the other a farmer in the neighbourhood. These 
Worthies heard the complaint, and at its conclusion the prose- 
cutor was heard to say to his brother justice “ give him six 
weeks,”—and that punishment was accordingly awarded. Mr. 
Secretary Walpole, who seems to have disregarded the impro- 
28 A of a man sitting in judgment upon his own case, on 

—s appealed to, expressed his regret that there is no sufficient 
Ground to justify him, consistently with his public duty, in | 





Home Secretary gives for this determination are not a little 
singular. He relies upon “the long deliberation of the jury, 
their recommendation to mercy, and the punishment which the 
prisoner had undergone.” When we remember that all these 
reasons were urged when the first appeal was presented, the 
coolness with which they are put forth is only to be equalled 
by the total disregard to common sense exhibited throughout 
the case. 





THERE never was a better-informed-upon conspiracy than 
that of the Fenians, but we trust that our Government will 
come with clean hands out of the mob of spies which it was 
thought necessary to engage for the occasion. At present the 


| trials would lead one to suspect that the detectives were grow- 


ing Fenians and hemp-seed side by side, with a distinct view to 


| a Commission, convictions, and an exhibition of zeal on the part 


of officers and men. As far back as September last, the 
Government were in possession of the plans which were 
attempted to be carried out later. Why were these plans 
allowed to come to a head? and having been permitted to a 
certain degree, are we altogether irresponsible for an upshot 


| resulting in so much uneasiness to the entire country ? 





Tue devil is now certainly among the tailors, and the strike 
is assuming an international character. Nearly one hundred 
shops are shut up in London, while the aggrieved workmen 
employ a vigilance committee to prevent any one doing the 
business they want to prevent, and undoing the cause they 
have undertaken. It is said that Paris is as much concerned 
in this affair as it is in the Luxembourg question. If the 
strike extends we may be reduced to the condition illustrated 
by a caricaturist during a similar crisis some years ago. 
Swells were driven by the stress into ladies’ clothing, and some 
old gentlemen had to accommodate themselves to the the gar- 
ments of old women. Between the masters and the workmen. 


the public must suffer. 
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— aimee ~ 
some marked successes. At the same time it is stated that 
on the Luxembourg question—while the French and German | the Turkish Government is preparing measures for carrying ont 
papers are defying one another in truculent articles, and cer- | the privileges promised to the Christians in the hatti-humaynn, 
tain sane minorities of both nations are signing petitions for | and for allowing Christians and foreigners to hold landed pro- 

| 
| 


Wuutz the diplomatists are arranging bases for a conference 


peace—the King of Prussia opens the Prussian Chambers in | perty under certain conditions. Several years have passed 
a speech which sufficiently reflects the warlike mood of the | since the hatti-humayun was promulgated ; and had its pro- 
time to be noteworthy on that ground alone. His Majesty | visions been honestly carried out, we might not have heard of 
speaks of “the vivid consciousness of the South German | the Cretan insurrection. But despotic ‘governments are never 
Governments and populations of the dangers of German dis- | wise until their folly has brought them into serious trouble, 
sension, and the necessity of firm national union, which con- 
stantly finds more decided expression throughout the whole of 
Germany.” And he adds that—‘* The united strength of the 
nation will be entitled and be competent to guarantee to Ger- | Napoleon’s unfortunate and unjustifiable Mexican expedition 
many the blessings of peace, and effectual protection of her | has been the mental disease which it has entailed ufon Ge 
rights and interests. With this assurance my Government | Empress Charlotte. The continual anxiety in which that 
will devote itself to averting any interruption to European | ynhappy lady lives from day to day, with the whole breadth of 
peace by every means compatible with the honour and the | the Atlantic between herself and her husband, and alarmin 
interests of the fatherland.” In some mouths the protests of | rumours constantly arriving from Mexico, is but too likely to 
peace sound uncommonly like incentives to war; and it is to | fix the disorder which has already manifested itself on more 
be feared that the King of Prussia is not quite so pacific as his | than one occasion. It cannot be doubted that Maximilian has 
words imply. been really in danger. He is said to be closely besieged by 
the Juarists in Queretaro, and several French prisoners having 

Iraty is taking her place as a European Power. She has | been recently butchered by the so-called Liberals, very little is 
joined the mediating Courts in proposing to France and Prussia | to be hoped from the humanity of Juarez and his companions. 
a middle path with respect to Luxembourg, such as may save Mr. Seward, however, at the request of the Austrian Govern- 
the h . +t is said, “has | ment, has directed Mr. Campbell, the United States Mini 

e honour of both parties. And England, it is said, “has | ment, has direc pbell, e ates Minister 
warmly congratulated the Italian Government on its co-opera- | to Mexico, to communicate with Juarez on the subject, and to 
tion ”’—a piece of condescension, however, which looks a little | express a hope that “the Prince ” and his followers, should 
like patronizing. they be captured, will be treated with the humanity accorded 
by civilized nations to prisoners of war. To this Juarez has 


Carto Poerio, of whose sufferings in the Neapolitan | assented, with a contemptuous sort of pity for “ unsuccessful 
prisons we had so graphic an account from the pen of Mr. | yt W re a Henry: nee to all ha parties concerned is 
Gladstone in 1849, is just dead. He had for some time past | the necessity for such an intercession ! 
been a member of the Italian Parliament; but his health was | 
seriously injured by his long and cruel imprisonment, and we | ' 
did not hear much of him as a deputy. He has expired sooner | Tue decision pronounced in the Supreme Court by Chief 
than he probably would, had his constitution not been so | Justice Chase, on the Mississippi petition for an injunction to 
severely tried in the dungeons of Ferdinand II.; but he did | stay the execution of the Reconstruction Act, is another 
not suffer in vain. In 1849, the reaction against liberal ideas | important triumph of the Radical party, and of the policy 
was powerful all over the Continent—nowhere more so than | adopted by Congress with reference to the States recently in 
in Italy; but the celebrated letter of Mr. Gladstone on the | rebellion. The Judge ruled that the Court has “ no jurisdiction 
Neapolitan prisons did much towards rousing opinion in of a Bill to enjoin the President in the performance of his 
England against the infamous tyrannies of Bourbon and _ official duties, and that no such Bill ought to be received.” He 
Hapsburg, and the publicity given to the case of Poerio may | put the case with great clearness when he said :— 
be said to have weakened all the fetters of Europe, by making | ©The Congress is the legislative department of the Government. 
their existence more manifest. By a noteworthy coincidence, | The President is the executive department. Neither can be restrained 
the death of another victim of old-world despotism is recorded in its action by the judicial department, though the acts of both, 
simultaneously with that of Carlo Poerio. This was Theodor | When performed, are in proper cases subject to its cogmisance. ens 
Moegling, one of the leaders of the popular risings in Germany | '™PTopriety of such interference will be ceany ee SS 


: . az ; ‘ANY | tion of its probable consequences. Suppose the Bill filed, and the 
in 1848-9, and a friend of Karl Blind and others of the patriotic | injanction Rescuer for be sitxeell If the President refuse obedience, 


ranks. Although nominally pardoned for his participation in | it is needless to observe that the Court is without power to enforce its 
the Baden revolution, he was subjected to seven years’ solitary | process. If, on the other hand, the President complies with the 
confinement, which so weakened his mind, that of late years Order of the Court, and refuses to execute the Act of ar pomp ” 
he was actually insane. In his case also, much of that for | 2% clear that @ collision may occur between Seo eh the Se 


: , ; | legislati t? May not the House 
which he worked and endured has since been accomplished; | + aan aagresicnhy = Proslieat for such’ refusal P And in 
and thus patriotism, like religion, has its martyrs, and is that case could this Court interpose on behalf of the President, thos 


advanced by the personal agonies of those who give themselves | endangered by compliance with its mandate, and restrain, by ine. 
to its cause. tion, the Senate of the United States from sitting as a Court 0 
Impeachment ?” 


Ir is stated in a telegram from Madrid that the Spanish The petition having since been altered so as 0 pa re 
Budget for 1865-6 shows a deficit of 340,000,000 reals, and | ence simply to Generals Grant and Ord and Secretary bel iy 
that the ten months of the current year belonging to this | and to omit the President, the Court has allowed it to " +i 
financial period show an excess of expenditure over revenue of | but it is scarcely likely that the attempt a ee 
300,000,000 reals. With such a burden of debt, the Spaniards | Practical. 
were very wise in yielding to our demands in the case of the 
Queen Victoria. The Tornado case has yet to be settled; but 
Lord Stanley has signified the willingness of the British Govern- OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
ment to agree to a new trial of the crew, provided it is con- aa aril” 


aoe wn & proper manner. For the present, it seems, the Tue Easter term begins with many threats of gaiety. As 
a will refrain from insisting on the liberation of | each May comes, hopes are expressed that there may be @ 
erson, some facts having come to their knowledge which | }ittle less distraction and a little more work than in the 


give a different complexion to the case. Nothin h i than 
) . g, however, ‘ h year, much more 
can alter or excuse the illegality of the proceedings of the aeripnte Tear iglP cereal t, it will be 





One of the most lamentable consequences of the Emperor 


























, s _ not realized. In avery short term like the presen 
Srenich sencnmnmgall - addition to these misfortunes, the found more impossible fv ever to get afair amount of = 
ernmen ave now t ins 4 . : rdi 
tionary movement in Catalonia, whee Un ae an insarrec- | out of holiday-making young men, and perhaps the abenis. 


: e the cry of “ Prim and = ; ‘scination a serious 
the Republic for ever!” has been raised. The So DA bait ba of giving up to all manner of social dissipati 


valid th than many others which have from time to time | of the year, may be more clearly realized than usual. Those 
F ed the stagnation of Spanish politics ; but in the present University reformers who would lengthen the period of residence 
iscontented state of the country it may give trouble. in each year, by the addition of a summer term, will find the 


annually increasing gaieties of the Cambridge carnival a pin + 
. argument on their side. It is particularly hard upon the po 

, OMAR Pasua, by the last advices from Crete, was advancing | men, whose flesh is supposed to be weaker with respect to 

in force against the insurgents, who have recently been gaining | enticements of idleness and amusement, that the great rush of 


proportion of the limited time devoted to study in the course 
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temptation comes exactly when they ought to be polishing up 
their knowledge for the final examination, which takes place in 
the early part of June. The pull is evidently too strong against 
the man who has to make his election between getting up the Com- 
mon Pump and going to the First Trinity Ball, while the atten- 
tion called to the state of the barometer and thermometer, when 
gay dresses are honouring hypzthral sports, or when dancing 
is to be done, willcertainly not be of a nature to advance the 
theoretical knowledge of those useful instruments, without 
which it is almost hopeless to aspire to the degree of Bachelor 
in Arts in this enlightened University. 

There has been a great outcry of late about the falling off in 
the number of candidates for orders from the two Universities. 





The list recently published of candidates for the theological 
examination is, from this point of view, a very encouraging 
one, being immensely larger than any list of past years. 
No less than a hundred and eighty-six candidates appear 
to have presented themselves for the examination which has 
come to an end this week; and it must be borne in mind that 
there is a similar examination in October, when the great bulk 
of candidates from the poll can present themselves. Up to the | 
present occasion, a hundred or a hundred and ten candidates 
has been a full list. A lover of statistics would doubtless be 
able to affix a precise meaning and value to this increase, but 
to a person of less exalted capacity or faith in figures it means 
nothing beyond the naked fact. If the autumn list prove to 
be equally great, it will be time to begin to think that we are 
to have largely increased numbers of graduate clergy. The 
prospective mind is tempted to ask how long the University 
will be allowed to give its imprimatur to knowledge of sec- 
tarian literature, such as “the Liturgy of the Church of | 
England” and the works of the judicious Hooker. Perhaps | 
we shall have parallel examinations adapted to the tenets of 

various other sects, Baptists, Socinians, and so forth; for | 
“admitting Dissenters to the full privileges of the University ” 

must be held to give a right to claim the imprimatur which 

is now accorded to the doctrines of the Established Church, as | 
at present constituted. The changed poll scheme, too, which 

is now coming into practical working, will be embarrassed by a | 
like difficulty, for if members of the Church of England can | 
obtain the degree of B.A. for proficiency in the text-books of 
their communion, after passing two preliminary examinations 
in classics and mathematics, the Mussulman, who has not much 
previous acquaintance with the history of the English Refor- 
mation and the writings of the Latin Fathers, will be unfairly 
weighted, and must be put on terms equally advantageous 
with those offered to his companions, who have been imbibing 
such knowledge—though very few of them have—from their 
schooldays upwards. 

Among other distractions of this distracted term, Mr. 
Ruskin’s lecture will hold a considerable place. The subject is | 
one that may mean a good deal, and no doubt, in the capable | 
hands of the lecturer, it will meet with adequate treatment. 

| 
| 
| 
| 


It is, “ The Relation of National Ethics to National Arts;” a 
most suggestive title for a lecture,—suggesting, however, far 
too wide a field for an hour, or an hour and a quarter, to | 
cover. | 
The University is about to give its moral and material | 
support to the valuable movement known as the “ Palestine 
Exploration.” Oxford gave its theatre, a short time ago, to a | 
deputation from the society which has been formed for the | 
furtherance of such investigation, and we are granting the use | 
of the Senate House for a like purpose next week. It is 
impossible to avoid thinking of the great meeting held in that | 
building some years back for advancing the objects of the | 
Central African Mission; but, successful as that meeting was 
beyond all expectation, it is probable that the exploration of 
the Holy Land will meet with less opposition on principle than 
did the attempted Christianization of Dr. Livingstone’s regions 
of Africa. Equally, the Palestine movement cannot expect so 
enthusiastic a support as Dr. Livingstone met with, as it 
appeals to less general sympathies. It has, however, the 
pledged support of most of the leading men resident in this 
University, and our great effort must be to raise the interest 
of the meeting to something above the dreary and dreadful 
dulness which characterizes the vast majority of Cambridge 
meetings “for good objects.” Our horror of the bare name 
of a meeting is so well known among public speakers, 
that it is very difficult to get a good deputation to 
Come down on ordinary occasions, and the number of 
times the unfortunate Bishop of Ely has presided officially 
over all but empty benches, at meetings in favour of objects 
which should appeal strongly to the sympathies of educated 
wen of whom a great proportion are ecclesiastics, is larger 


than can be agreeable to that amiable prelate. A meeting in 





the Town Hall, however, in the damp cold of February, with a 
live missionary or a practical book-hawker as a deputation, is 
a very different thing from a meeting in the Senate House in 
all the warm beauty of early May, with a guaranteed attend- 
ance of numerous demigods, and with the promise of such a 
speaker as the Dean of Westminster, and such interesting men 
as Mr. Tristram, of “ Land of Israel” celebrity, and Mr. Cyril 
Graham, of Bashan, to address the audience, to say nothing of 
a sort of hope that Sir Henry Rawlinson may be present also. 
The object of the society now is to extend very largely the 
explorations and investigations which have been already carried 
on under its auspices, while as yet it rested-on a small basis, 
and found £1,700 a large sum to raise. To read the wishes 
and hopes of the Society is to make oneself long for riches, 
and there can be no doubt that the exceeding interest which 
must attach to these undertakings will call forth the moral 
support of enthusiasm, and the material means of money. 
The expense of digging and general investigation seems to be 
great in the Holy Land. Wages are from 2s. to 2s. 6d. a day, 
and it takes five men to do the work of an English navvy; 
besides which, a leader of the expedition must be present all 
day, or there will be no work done at all. Last year was 
peculiarly expensive, owing to the unpleasant fact that the 
locusts had eaten all the crops, and the plague had killed 
all the cattle, so to speak; from this it resulted that 
an amount of corn which cost in 1865 six piastres, last 
year cost eighteen, and the expenses of the very small 
expedition came to £3. 7s. a day. The first expedition 
could only describe its operations as “ scratching,” the 
second is to get as far as excavating, if funds come in. 
Mr. Tristram has promised to go out for a year to the Holy 
Land, in order to observe a complete cycle of fauna, migratory 


_ birds, &c.; and this he will do without any remuneration, his 


actual expenditure being reimbursed by the Society. Mr. 
Prestwich, of the Royal and Geographical Societies, has made 
a like generous offer respecting the geology of the Holy Land, 
which embraces periods to which his able attention has been 
especially called. Mr. Rogers, the well-known Consul of 
Damascus, has undertaken a work on the manners and 
customs of the modern Syrians, in the accomplishment of 
which he is to be assisted by his sister, already known 
favourably by her “ Domestic Life in Palestine.” The British 
Association has established complete sets of meteorological 
standard instruments at Damascus, Beirut, Jaffa, and Jeru- 
salem. So that already there are abundant signs of the active 
exertion which ought to lead to success, and it only remains to 
be hoped that, by some means or other, among the threatened 
convulsions of nations, the determined jealousy of the owners of 
the soil may be overcome, and permission accorded to explore 
even the Haram Area and the spots more sacred still which are 
to be found at Jerusalem. 








FINE ARTS. 


THE EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 
WATER-COLOURS. 


(First Norice.) 


In what direction is modern English art now drifting? Shall we 
ever have a school of painters whose aim will be recognised here- 
after by characteristics as strongly marked as those which dis- 
tinguish the work of men whom we now call “old masters”? Will 
posterity be able to discriminate between the naturalist and ideal 


| painters of our own day—between the general and specific styles 


of the nineteenth century—between eclecticism and the portraiture 
of every-day life? Those ancient landmarks, by which our present 
art historians are enabled to classify the productions of a by-gone 
age, are fast disappearing. The various groups to which we have 
been accustomed to refer this or that choice of subject, and method 
of execution, are lost or merged in the modern studio. Even 
national peculiarities are yielding to the influence of travel and 
cosmopolitan study. The future Waagen or Cavalcaselle, who may 
endeavour to analyze and reduce to a system the conflicting 
impulses to which, in England at least, pictorial art has been sub- 
ject during the present century, will engage in a hopeless task. 
Occasionally, indeed, we may trace the influence of individual 
genius ; sometimes a peculiar phase of religious sentiment, a change 
of social habits, may find reflection on the walls of our Exhibition. 
But the tide of public favour is capricious, and judging from past 
experience no one can say whetherthe genius of the present decennvwm 
may not be regarded as a pedant or a bungler in the next. There 
was a time when the crude vulgarities of Haydon passed for 
high art. There was a time when Canova and Fuseli were con- 
sidered to have reached the perfection of taste in sculpture, in 
painting. There was a time when Wilson’s landscapes seemed 
to hold the mirror up to nature. There was a time when 
Batty Langley’s theories on the subject of architecture were 
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gravely accepted as ingenious and excellent. In such cases 
as these, it may be safely asserted, that we have reversed the 
opinion of our grandsires. Art is long and life is short, but time 
goes on and taste is mutable. Even in our own day we have seen 
a school of young painters arise whose aim was definitely natu- 
ralistic in its tendency. The very name by which they were known 
is almost blotted out from the vocabulary of modern art, and when 
used, it is often by those who are ignorant of its originally accepted 
significance. If a similar fate should befall the ideal school which 
is now creeping into popularity, no one need be surprised. We 
well remember how the greatest critic of our own day, while 
supporting the so-called pre-Raphaelite movement which he was the 
first to encourage, pointed out the superiority of their literal inter- 
pretation of nature over the false sentiment which induced some 
contemporary painters to imitate the style and taste of ancient 
art. Yet it is assuredly an imitation of ancient art which is now 





likely to command admiration, not from the public at large, but — 


from those educated connoisseurs who accept Mr. Ruskin’s judg- 
ment with reverence. We have been induced to make these 
remarks by the fact that three or four of the most notable and 


_ led them to expect. 


ingenious, if not the most skilfully painted, pictures in the Old | 


Water-colour Exhibition are by Mr. E. Burne Jones. That this 


artist has talent of a very high order, that he possesses a refined | 


sense of colour and a general taste which raises his work far above 
the average standard of excellence in modern art, no one who 
knows of what his brush is capable can for a moment doubt. But 


it is one thing to avoid the commonplace vulgarities of picture- | 


makers ; it is another for Mr. Jones to invest his works with a 


sentiment which is alien to our time and habits of thought, | 


and to aim at eccentricities which lay him open to the charge 
of carelessness in execution or affectation of style. His “ Theo- 
philus and the Angel” (No. 10 in the catalogue) is a large 
and important painting, of which tie subject is derived from 
avery beautiful legend concerning the martyrdom of St. Dorothea. 
The unbelieving notary, so runs the story, scoffing at her faith, told 
her jestingly, as she passed to the place of execution, to send him 
some fruits and flowers from the gardens of Paradise. Returning 
to his business while her body was being borne through the streets, 
he was met on the threshold of the courts by an angel, who brought 
him the gift, and so converted him to Christianity. Now we may 
guess how such a scene would have been treated in the hands of 
an ordinary painter. We should have had an angel of the modern 
conventional type, robed in white, with huge wings, up-turned 
eyes, and posed in an attitude as dramatic as supernatural pro- 
priety would permit. Theophilus would have been stung with the 
most culpable remorse. The corpse of the martyred saint would 
have been a prominent feature in the group, and every effort would 
have been made to drive the moral home in a manner which would 
have displayed at once the inventive power and the religious con- 
victions of the designer. Of a far different character is the work 
before us. The angelic messenger is sweetly conceived both in 
form and feature, but we have a human ideal of beauty rather than 
an attempt to typify celestial grace. The countenance of the 
protonotary is full of sad and earnest thought, but it shows no 
trace of the frivolous scepticism from which he has just been 
reclaimed. The tragic end of the martyr is kept subservient to 
the general intention of the picture, which embodies more poetry 
than dramatic action. As a composition, and in association of 
colour, it is all that need be desired ; but there are points where 
either the executive skill of the artist has failed him, or where he 
has chosen to ignore the conditions of natural effect. Surely it 
is not beneath the dignity of any school of art to treat drapery, 
for instance, with a due regard to the texture of its material. 
Both in this respect and occasionally in drawing (e.q., in the lower 
portion of the seated figure at the fountain), this picture is open to 
criticism ; but, taken as a whole, it is a noble work, and represents 
a phase in the revival of art traditions, which it is impossible not 
to contemplate with interest. 

Mr. Alfred Hunt sends a powerful and highly-finished landscape 
(16), in which w rainbow is relieved with excellent effect against a 
stormy leaden sky. Though undeniably mannered in treatment, 
this work is no conventional representation, bearing evidence, as it 
does, of careful study and conscientious labour. In the delineation 
of so picturesque an incident as that which Mr. Jobn Gilbert has 
selected from the story of Don Quixote (20), one could have 
wished to find more evidence of the artist’s well-known power of 
og orl bn Dh adhe = painting in the whole scene is that of 

Lg é eatures, in which the grotesque and the 
pathetic are cleverly blended. But the fair damsels who are 
pe him seem ag have been painted from the same model : 

elr expressions, down atte i j 
painfully saentieal ’ to the very pattern of their smiles, are 

“ ‘ we ..7 a 
ark. ae Me. J. Nolland, is a deftly-rendered 
8 poetical aspect—too slight to be 
judged by any severe standard of criticism, but thoroughly charac- 
teristic, and worthy of the able hand which has so often brought 
similar scenes before us. The representation of moonlight has to 
incur one potent disidvantage on the walls of an exhibition— viz 
that the conditions of real light around it are not only advetue tc 
the truthfulness of its effect in chiaroscuro, but the clare of oolowr 
from adjacent works inevitably falsifies the chromatic key in which 
it is painted ; Mr. E. A. Goodall’s “ Entrance to the Harbour 
Genoa” (23) suffers in this way. The care and accuracy with 
which it has been painted would be far more apparent if the 
ary were hung in a private room, and apart from other 
wor 
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Mr. Lamont illustrates a favourite “ Situation” in the School fo 
for Scandal—“ Charles Surface selling the Portraits of his Tt rh 
tors” (29). Painted less solidly than what we have hitherto had from 
the brush of this artist, the picture is, nevertheless, full of excel. 
lent qualities. Surface himself is, indeed, depicted as a weak and 
effeminate coxcomb, without a spark of that generous impulse 
by which Sheridan’s scapegrace redeems his faults ; and the Jew- 
broker is more stagey than a stage Jew-broker is expected to be- 
but the head of the elder gentleman, with an expression of good- 
humour shining through his indignation, is a capital bit of charac. 
ter, and the whole scene is rendered with great spirit and freedom 
from conventionality. 

Mr. Riviere’s “Dying Brigand” (37) belongs to a class of art 
whose days are numbered. Judged by the light of nature it ig 
utterly unreal both in sentiment and execution, while in the eyes 
of those who regard art as an end rather than a means, it must fal] 
lamentably below what the early promise of Mr. Riviere’s abilit 

No one ought to be better aware than himself 
that the attitude and expression of the wife and child in this 
group are not only affected and improbable in fact, but graceless ag 
invention. The “ Mount Arran” of Mr. Thomas Danby (41) is a 
charming example of mountain lake scenery, faithfully modelled 
modest in colour, but subtle and ingenious in its effect, with olive 
green verdure and purple grey rock mirrored in the deep, calm, 
silent water over which a few swallows are skimming in early 
morning light. Mr. J. Burgess sends a very interesting study of 
“Prince Polignac’s Prison on the Summit of Mont St. Michel 
Normandy” (46) a spot not less interesting for its historical 
associations than for its happy union of architectural grandeur with 
natural picturesqueness, which the artist might have rendered 
even more effectively if he had been content with less force in the 
cloud forms massed at the back of his picture. Mr, Naftel’s 
landscape, “The Wharfe, looking up towards the Valley of Desola- 
tion” (61), is hardly worthy of his usual skill. For so large a work 
it is too sketchy in treatment, and its sketchiness has, moreover, 
more in common with the work of a clever drawing master than 
with what may be called the shorthand of real art. 

Mr. Walter Goodall’s “ Catherine ” (62), in her picturesque dress 
of black silk, with sleeves slashed in yellow satin, is a very attrac- 
tive-looking lady, and the embossed leather screen before which 
she is standing makes an admirable and characteristic background, 
relieving her figure from the somewhat academical motion of its 
attitude. 

“Country Quarters” (64), by J. D. Watson, and “Sounding a 


| Retreat” (71), by Fred. F. Shields, are two portraits of military 


heroes widely removed from each other by choice of period, action, 
and method of treatment, yet preserving many points of excellence 
in common. In the first we recognise a Royalist trooper of King 
Charles’s time, quietly rubbing up his charger’s bridle in the back 
stable of a country inn; a stalwart, manly-looking fellow, whose 
leather jerkin, slouch hat, and jack boots are all valuable materials 
for the brush of a true artist, and Mr. Watson has made the most 
of them. But the bugler of a modern line regiment, shrouded in 
an ugly mud-bespattered great coat, on the slope of a Crimean 
hill, slippery with rain and blood, while a black thunderstorm 
lowers over his head, and grim battle is being waged in the valley 
below, what can we say of such a subject as this, but that Mr. 
Shields has treated it with a pathos which is as striking and 
original, as it is utterly unaffected, and that the most heroic incident 
in martial history which he might have chosen to depict could 
scarcely have realized in so small a space more of the dignity 0 
courage and the horror of war / 








MUSIC. 


Her Majesty’s Theatre opened for the season on Saturday last 
with Mozart’s “ Figaro,” the cast similar to that of last season, with 
the exception of the part of Basilio. Mademoiselle Titiens as the 
Countess, and Mademoiselle Sinico as Susanna, display the same 
merits, both in acting and singing, that rendered their performances 
attractive last season. Although the tendency of Mademoiselle 
Titiens is rather towards the declamatory and serious style than 
to light comedy, her versatility is sufficient to enable her to 
appear with great, if not equal advantage, in music of the latter 
school ; while, in the more serious and earnest portions of the 
music of Mozart—for he could not help being occasionally serious 
and earnest, even when composing to a subject of such levity as 
that of “ Figaro”—Mademoiselle Titiens’ intenseness of expres- 
sion is most valuable; as, for instance, in those exquisite songs, 
“Porgi Amor” and “Dove Sono.” There is, however, n0 
need to dwell on performances so well known as those of the 
principal singers in the cast of “Figaro at Her Majesty’ 
Theatre,” including, besides those just mentioned, Mr. Santley s 
Count Almaviva, Signor Gassier’s Figaro, and Signor Foli’s 
Bartolo. Madame de Meric-Lablache plays the part of the page 
Cherubino with much liveliness, and sings with earnestness, but 
does not compensate for the absence of Madame Trebelli Bettin! 2 
the character. Mr. Lyall, favourably known as a careful an 
efficient second tenor, is a new addition to the company, and _ 
of value in the concerted music in which Basilio’s share is fre 
quently of importance. Signor Arditi received the usual welcome 
on his appearance in the orchestra as conductor. While acknow- 


ledying the many and great merits of this gentleman, we canne 
refrain from expressing a wish that he would show more reve 
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for the scores of classical works. Why, for instance, does he 


introduce, or at least permit, the alteration of “ Voi che sapete,” 
involving the substitution of the horn for the clarinet in the 
opening symphony? Why, also, interpolate trombones into 
various portions of Mozart’s delicately written and exquisitely 
balanced instrumentation? On Tuesday Verdi’s “1 Lombardi” 
was revived at this house after fifteen years’ slumber, which 


might well have been indefinitely prolonged, as far as the | 


interests of art, and possibly those also of Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
are concerned. One of the earliest and crudest works of a com- 
poser, always more or less crude even in his maturest productions, 
“Tt Lombardi” presents a series of the most violent and absurd 
antagonisms between subject and treatment to be found in the whole 
range even of modern Italian opera. With an occasional vein of 
undeniably beautiful melody, such for instance as the air, “ La mia 
letizia,” the prevailing character is that of an alternation between 
the frivolous levity of the commonest style of dance music, and 
the jauntiest form of what may be colloquially called the “rollicking” 
style. The scene laid in the time of the first crusade, the characters 
comprising fierce helmeted warriors, noble knights, and venerable 
priests —it is not only absurd, but almost revolting, to hear such 
personages trolling out strains that are suggestive of white kid 
gloves and strawberry ices, and the figures of the modern 
quadrille rather than of heroic and chivalrous associations. Similar 
mistakes have been committed by Rossini in some of his 
operas—‘ Mosé” and “ Maometto” for instance—but then 
Rossini produced “Il Barbiere ;” and his latest and greatest 
atonement for the exercise of much evil influence, “ Guillaume 
Tell.” When Signor Verdi makes similar reparation we may 
be inclined to pardon him for his “I Lombardi.” Till then 
we can only protest in the name of common sense and 
truth in art against such a perversion of the purposes of 
dramatic music. It was painful to hear such artists as 
Mdlle. Titiens, Mdlle. Corsi, Mr. Santley, Signori Tasca and 
Gassier, trying to infuse earnestness and expression into music 
which, in spite of occasional glimpses of power, is mostly only 
worthy of being cut up—that is, into quadrilles. We should have 
stated that the principal tenor part, that of Oronte, which was to 
have been sustained on the first night by Signor Mongini, was taken 
at short notice by Mr. Hohler, in consequence of the former gentle- 
man’s illness. We have seldom heard Mr. Hohler to so much 
advantage as on this occasion—the popular “ La mia letizia” was 
given in the best Italian style of swave vocalization and gained an 
immediate encore. The two principal airs for Giselda, “O Madre 
del cielo” and “Non fu sogno,” both written somewhat in the 
florid manner of Rossini’s early style, were given by Malle. Titiens 
with admirable power and brilliancy ; and if anything could have 
secured the success of the opera, this lady’s exertions throughout, 
with Mr. Santley’s splendid declamatory singing as Pagano, the 
clever performance of Signor Gassier as Pirro, and indeed the 
efficient co-operation of all concerned, should have done so. But 
the weakness and inappropriateness of the music to the subject ; the 


clumsiness and want of interest in the libretto, with its mixture of | 


fratricide intended, and parricide committed ; the love of two 
brothers for the same lady ; murder, jealousy, Saracenic wars, 
the locality shifting from Milan to Antioch and Jerusalem, alto- 
gether form a musical and dramatic crudity that render the revival 
of “I Lombardi” a retrogression in the art that is unworthy of 
an establishment which has reproduced such works as Cherubini’s 
“ Medea ” and Gluck’s “ Iphigenia.” 


Since the close of the usual series of Saturday concerts at the | 


Crystal Palace, two extra concerts have been given— one on Satur- 





day week, with Mendelssohn’s “ Lobgesang,” and the second last | 


Saturday, when a new pianoforte concerto, by Mr. Benedict, was 
played by Madame Arabella Goddard. Mr. Benedict’s concerto is 
one of the few good works of its class that have been produced for 


many years past. Written in a form similar to those by Mozart | 


and Hummel, which remain, and will long remain, classical models 
of their kind, this new concerto has almost the importance and 
interest of an orchestral symphony, while yet affording abundant 
scope for the advantageous exhibition of the solo player in a series 
of brilliant and graceful passages charming in themselves, and 
identified with the genius and character of the instrunient ina 


manner that no composer, unless also a skilful pianist, can attain. | 


The admirably written and skilfully instrumented opening tutti, | 


with the following movement, almost as symmetrical in structure 
as a symphony, the graceful and expressive andante, and the melo- 
dious final rondo, are all full of value and interest. Its performance 
by Madame Goddard was of the highest order—power without 
effort, expression without exaggeration, brilliant and faultless 
execution, clear and significant phrasing, were united with rare 
perfection. Both Mr. Benedict, who conducted the work himself, 
and the accomplished artist by whom it had been so worthily 
interpreted, received a perfect ovation of applause. This day 
(Saturday) is announced as the commencement of the usual series 
of nine opera concerts. 
_ The new Philharmonic Concerts commenced on Wednesday last 
in their new locale—St. George’s Hall, Langham-place—the inau- 
guration of which we noticed last week. The symphony was 
Beethoven’s in O minor ; the overtures Weber’s “‘ Euryanthe” and 
eethoven’s “ Men of Prometheus.” The instrumental music also 
Comprised two concertos—Mozart’s for the clarinet, charmingly 
played by Mr, Lazarus, and Mendelssohn’s second for the piano- 
forte, performed by that clever player, Mdlle. Mehlig, of whose 
performance of the same work elsewhere we spoke but a few week’s 
since. The vocalists were Madame Vilda and Mdlle. Enequist, the 


best of whose performances were Spohr’s elaborate scena—“ Si lo 
sento”—by the former, and Mozart's “ Dove Sono” by the latter. 
As we indicated last week, the room seems favourably adapted for 


sound, but the orchestral playing requires a little modification of 


its force in its new locality—the want of a greater degree of piano 
was much and frequently felt both in the symphony and overtures, 
and in the accompaniments to the concertos and vocal pieces. 








Miss Susanna CoLr’s Concert.—This accomplished artiste gave 


her annual concert at the Assembly Rooms, St. John’s Wood, on 
Wednesday evening, May 1st, on which occasion she was assisted 
by Madame Weiss, Madame Laura Baxter, Miss Lucia Fosbroke, 
Mr. W. H. Cummings, Mr. Chaplin Henry, and several other 
popular vocalists. ~ Miss Cole’s programme was carefally arranged, 
the selections obtaining the well-merited applause of a large and 
enthusiastic audience. The Jady herself, for whose benefit the concert 
was announced, is a special favourite in this locality, and, on this 
occasion, laboured successfully to please her patrons. The delightful 
Melodie Religeuse, ‘‘ Ave Maria,” of Gounod, Macfarren’s pretty 
‘* May Day,” and the very lively ballad, ‘‘ Who’s that tapping at the 
Garden Gate,” were rendered by Miss Cole in excellent taste and 
perfect execution. She also appeared in conjunction with Miss Lucia 
Fosbroke and Mr. Offord in a duet and trio, “Fear not, dearest,’ 
from a MS. opera, “ Pillow of Roses,” by Mr. J. Parry Cole, the 
author himself accompanying on the pianoforte. Judging from this 
piece, Mr. Parry Cole can write gracefully music of a bigh class, 
Madame Baxter’s rich and powerful contralto admirably suited the im- 
passioned aria, ‘‘ Quando a te liete”’ (Faust), which she gave with fine 
effect. Madade Weiss was not very happy in a song by Blumerthal, “The 
Children’s Kingdom.” The instrumentalists added considerably to the 
success of the concert ; Mr. Baumer and Miss Waugh earned applause 
by respectively playing on the piano an Andante and Rondo Capriccioso 
(Mendelssohn) and the Grand Valse de Concerto “ Tito Mattei.” Mr. 
Otto Booth, on the violin, gave, with marked execution, the well known 
** Carnival de Venice” (Ernst and Paganini) ; and last, though certainly 
not least, Mr. Frederick ‘Chatterton, with his favourite instrument, 
created quite a furore. This gentleman’s Irish fantasia, ‘* Recollec- 
tions of the Bard of Erin,” is too well known to require notice. We 
never heard him play it more effectively than on this occasion. 








THE LONDON THEATRES. 


A MELODRAMA of the good old Adelphi school, that revives 
recollections of O. Smith, Madame Celeste, Wright, and Paul 
Bedford, has been produced at the Haymarket under the title of 
“A Wild Goose,” with Mr. Sothern in the principal character. 
This drama is founded upon Captain Hamleo’s Blackwooa novel of 
“Lady Lee’s Widowhood,” and has been performed with some 
success in America under the title of “ Rosedale,” the original 
adapter being Mr. John Lester Wallack. The Haymarket version 
has been “edited” by Mr. Boucicault ; the editing, we presume, 
being chiefly confined to writing up the character represented by 
Mr. Sothern. 

There is no reason that we know of why a melodrama should not 
be placed upon the Haymarket stage with flash songs, flash 
dances, and any adjuncts that are likely to make it successful. 
None of our London theatres are pledged to any definite line of 
performance ; and the name of Mr. Buckstone, both as actor and 
author, is associated with that highly-coloured, romantic form of 
theatrical entertainment known as Adelphi melodrama. “A Wild 


| Goose” is essentially romantic and highly-coloured ; its plot turns 


upon the schemes of a villanous guardian to remove a “rightful 
heir” from his path by the agency of gipsies ; and these schemes 
are rendered fruitless by the counter-agency of “a wild goose,” or 
scamp, who speaks the Rommany dialect like a costermonger, and 
always turns up at the right time and place. This character has 
evidently been carefully developed to give Mr. Sothern an oppor- 
tunity of appearing in a new part of some importance—containing 
light comedy and low comedy, with one or two passages of serious 
interest. Mr. Sothern’s light comedy is easy and pleasant, his low 
comedy is mild, and his serious acting is rather hard. The piece 
generally is not as well cast as the Haymarket managers cast their 
pieces, and the scenery is ratherdauby. The female parts are the 
weakest. Miss Caroline Hill and Miss lone Burke are not agreeable 
actresses, and the play has a little too much infant prodigy in it. 
It is moulded in the legitimate form of five acts ; and the story, 
though long and improbable, is interesting ; Mr. Buckstone plays a 
conventional squire in it with rollicking humour. 

The Royal Amphitheatre, a new circus in Holborn, will open on 
the 18th of May, under the management of Mr. Thomas McCullum, 
It stands upon the spot, near Day & Martin’s, once occupied by a 
horse repository. The builders will begin their work at the new 
St. Martin’s Hall Theatre next Monday, and this house, calculated 
to hold more than the Adelphi, will be opened early in October. 
No lessee has yet been determined upon, but there is a probability 
that the choice will fall upon Mr. Alfred Wigan. 

The Lyceum Theatre may shortly pass into the, hands of an 
English Opera Company, who will perform opera during the spring 
and summer, the winter months being given up to drama under 
another management. p 

A dramatic performance will be given by the chief members of 
the Punch staff at the Adelphi Theatre on Saturday morning, 
May 11, for the benefit of the widow and children of the Jate 
C. H. Bennett. 
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MONEY AND COMMERCE, 


— 


THE MONEY MARKET. 
Fripay Morninc. 


A suppen change has come over the financial world since 
last week. But a few days ago and war was considered not 
merely imminent, but certain. The only doubt expressed was 
as to the precise period at which it might break out. Now, 
there appears hardly any apprehension that peace will be dis- 
turbed, at all events for the present. It will be readily 
understood that by reason of these conflicting influences there 
have been some heavy fluctuations in the various stock markets 
of Europe, though less here than on the Continent. On the 
Paris Bourse the rise or fall in the course of the day has been 
occasionally as much as 2 per cent., or even more. At Berlin 
it has been almost equally great; while Italian bonds have 
varied no less than 5 per cent. nominally, but 10 per cent. on 
the actual value in barely a week. Consols have been but little 
affected, since it was hardly thought that England would be 
likely to be entangled in the war, although, of conrse, our trade 
would necessarily suffer. In some measure we have already 
experienced a few of its effects. Ever since the possible out- 
break of hostilities, there has been a demand for gold for 
export to the Continent. All the available supplies from 
America and Australia have been taken for this purpose, besides 
nearly £200,000 which has been withdrawn from the Bank. 

This movement will doubtless soon cease, since it mainly 
proceeds from the sale in this market of various securities, 
especially American Five-twenty bonds, which will be readily 
repurchased when the fear of war has positively subsided. In 
point of fact, although some trifling inconvenience may at 
present be felt from these operations, England in the end will 
to some extent appear the gainer. Foreign capitalists have 
chosen to take alarm and to sell their securities at panic 
prices; now they are apparently anxious to buy them back, 
although the quotations have materially risen. The difference, 
of course, counts so much in our favour. Nevertheless, if a 
certain profit is thus obtained through the necessity or ex- 
aggerated alarm of our neighbours, the ostensible advantage is 
attended with no small drawback. If they experience a national 
loss, it inevitably reacts upon ourselves. Directly, or more 
often indirectly, we are sure to feel its incidence. Foreigners 
often consider that a nation is ultimately the more prosperous 
in exact proportion to the disasters of others; but they would 
speedily change their opinion if they had the practical ex- 
perience possessed by the English trading public. To go 
back to 1857, how were we benefited by the commercial 
crises that at that time prevailed in Sweden and Hamburg. 
It is notorious that, on the contrary, we experienced 
severe suffering. Again, in 1866 the commerce of Germany 
and Austria was paralyzed through the war. The conflict, 
it is true, did not endure long, but its consequences have 
been more lasting. Whatever opinion may be entertained 
as to the positive results, it is at least certain that, in a com- 
mercial sense, we have gained nothing. The first consequence 
was simply to cast a fresh discouragement on trade, already 
too much depressed by the monetary crisis. We were deprived 
for the time of one at least of our best customers, and we are 
hardly certain that the loss has been repaired now. A sense 
of doubt and uncertainty is not at any period easily shaken 
off, especially when the public mind is disturbed by such ques- 
tions as that lately raised about Luxembourg. There is 
always a continued suspense, an ever-recurring dread of what 
may next happen in the political world. A feeling of this 
sort, it is hardly necessary to say, is essentially fatal to the 
interests of progressive and peaceful prosperity. 

As regards the money market there has been no great change. 
Owing to the withdrawals of gold from the Bank already men- 
tioned, the rates of discount have been maintained at only a 
fraction below the official minimum of 3 per cent. This, how- 
ever, does not proceed from the supply of money becoming 
scarcer, but simply from the circumstance that as long as any 
degree of uncertainty exists, holders are unwilling to lend. 
They keep back, waiting until the political matters in dispute 
are decided one way or the other. There can be no doubt 
however, that the unemployed capital of the country is increas- 
ing at arapid rate. Our annual Savings, even in these days 
of depressed trade, must be very large, and as yet no outlet 
has been found for their use. New loans and new companies 
are equally discredited. Even old-established investments 
except Consols and India Stocks, are comparatively disregarded. 
The question thus constantly recurs, what do the people intend 
to do with their money? They cannot be content to keep it 














——— 
locked up permanently in their safes and drawers, Sooner or 
later these accumulated hoards will come into active employ- 
ment with the danger often pointed out, but as frequently ai. 
regarded, that the public will change their present tone of 
general distrust for an equally general and unreasonable 
credulity. 

In one direction, however, there is not much fear that money 
will be unnecessarily wasted. The day of a railway mania 
seems to be altogether gone by. Even the best stocks fai] 
occasionally to find investors, while every now and then some 
damaging statement is sure to come forth which inspires more 
and more disgust with railway property. The last specimen 
is the preliminary report of the Committee of Investigation of 
the London and Brighton Company. It was generally under. 
stood beforehand that it would be of a very discouraging charac. 
ter, but people in the City were hardly prepared for the allega. 
tions this document contains. On the other hand, it is just to say 
that the directors are preparing an answer, and meanwhile 
request the public to suspend their judgment. The effect on 
the Stock Exchange has nevertheless been a fall of between 
2 and 3 per cent. in this security, and other railway descriptions 
have likewise been depreciated in sympathy. 

The present aspect of affairs is by no means hopeful, certainly 
in a financial sense. We are not, it may be admitted, threat. 
ened with a crisis or a mania, but at all events we shall have 
to provide against a thorough stagnation of trade. Both home 
and foreign affairs point to this result, and among the former 
should not be forgotten the effect of the strikes prevalent in 
the labour market. We must prepare to be, if not great losers 
of money, at least not to be great gainers of it. The existing 
difficulties will doubtless eventually pass away, but hardly 
within the course of the current year. 
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THE quotation of gold at Paris is avout at par, and the short 
exchange on London is 25°15 per £1 sterling. On comparing these 
rates with the English Mint price of £3. 17s. 10}d. per ounce for 
standard gold, it appears that gold is about 1 10th per cent. dearer 
in Paris than in London. 


The course of exchange at New York on London for bills at 60 days’ 
sight was on the 29th ult. about 109$ per cent. At this rate there 


| is scarcely any profit on the importation of gold from the United 


States. 


The biddings for £250,000 in bills on India were made on Wednes- 
day at the Bank of England. The amounts allotted were to Calcutta 
£137,000, to Madras £2,000, and to Bombay £80,000. The minimum 
price was fixed, as before, at 1s. 114d. on all the Presidencies, 
Tenders on Bombay at 1s. 113d will receive about 89 per cent.; those 
above that price on Bombay, and those on Calcutta and Madras at 
1s. 114d. and upwards, will receive in full. These results show a 
further considerable falling off in the demand for means of remittance 
to the East, the terms obtained being 1 per cent. below those on the 
last occasion. 


The following notification has been issued from the office of the 
Chief Accountant of the Bank of England, dated 1st May :—“ Notice 
is hereby given, that in order to prepare the dividends due on the 
5th July, 1867, the balances of the several accounts in the following 
funds will be struck on the night of Saturday, the 1st June, 1867, 
viz.:—£3 per Cent. Consolidated Annuities, New £5 per Cent. 
Annuities, New £3. 10s. per Cent. Annuities, 1854, New £2. 10s. per 
Cent Annuities, Annuities for terms of years, India £5 per Cent. 
Stock. On Monday, the 3rd June, the above-named funds will be 
transferable without the dividend due on the 5th July next. East 
India Stock will be shut Thursday, 13th Jane, 1867, and open 
Saturday, 6th July, 1867.” 

IMPERIAL GuARANTEES.—A Parliamentary return gives a list show- 
ing the amount for which this country is still liable under its cre 
We have still to pay £1,020,833 of that portion of the Russian-Dute 
loan which we took upon our shoulders at the close of the great con- 
tinental war. The annual payment, at present £74,000, is a diminis - 
ing amount, and will have fallen gradually to nil when the year es - 
shall arrive. Under our guarantee of the Greek loan we have Pe 
£1,060,385 more than the sums repaid to us by the Greek nation, for 
in this case we have a claim for repayment by the original debtor; hg 
are still paying £47,000 a year, but these payments will cease 1m 18/1. 
On the Tarkish loan of £5,000,000 in 1855, we are still liable as — 
for the sum not yet repaid, £4,539,300; but we have not had to 8 
good any default on the part of Turkey. There are also bor gg 
of colonial loans on which we have had no payment to — a 
continue liable for portions yet to be paid:—£232,178 on 
India loans of 1848; £358,368 on the Jamaica loan of 1854, ! 
£897,977 on New Zealand loans. On loans raised by the Metropolitan 
Board of Works the Government is still liable for £4,545,000. tb 
Government guarantees for lines of telegraph make them liable to : 
extent of £7,200 year until 1882 for a 6 per cent. dividend in ee 
of the Mediterranean Extension Telegraph, and the Government a. 
in fact had to pay £21,699 since the year 1857. They are also ee 
for £1,800 a year until 1883 for a 6 per cent. dividend in respect © ~ 
Channel Islands Telegraph, and on this guarantee £4,388 bes bee 
paid since 1858 ; and, lastly, £36,000 a year until 1908 fer a 43 ais 
cent. dividend for the Red Sea and India Telegraph, and under shle 
guarantee £274,745 has been paid since 1858; but one-half of ‘ rt 
guarantee falls upon the Government of India, and a moiety there!o 
is repaid by that Government to the Imperial Exchequer. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS, 


CRANSTOUN’S CATULLUS.* 


THERE was & young man, born at Verona in the sixth hundred and 
sixty-seventh year of the city, as Romans loved to reckon. A young 
man blest with ample means and a taste for enjoyment, whose home 
was on the lovely peninsula of Sirmio, the gem of the whole Lago 
di Garda ; whose villa was at Tivoli, and whose yacht could carry 
him safely from Pontus to his Italian shores, The gaieties of Rome 
also were taxed to minister to his amusement. We see him there 
in the heyday of his youth, an extravagant young dog, as his wiser 
friends said, and by-and-by almost an insolvent one too; a man 
who was hail-fellow-well-met with the best and the worst of Roman 
society. This young man was Catullus, the wayward genius of 
ante-Augustan Rome. There was never any one who was such a 
contradiction in himself—a finished scholar, a reckless debauchee, 
a faithful lover, a merciless foe, a half-sincere penitent, a tender- 
hearted brother. And his poetry is the counterpart of himself. His 
fingers can vibrate the undernotes of delicate love, or sound the 
jarring discords of virulent abuse. He combines in himself the 
two sisters of the fairy tale, and lets fall from his lips alternately 
toads and diamonds. Diamonds of the first water in epigram, in 
exquisite lyric, in dithyrambic chant, in sonorous epic, in graceful 
marriage hymn ; and toads also of the foulest type—in filthy 
allusion, and in plain outspoken language. We may find, too, that 
there ure many facets to his diamonds, to keep up the metaphor, 
and each reflects its own peculiar light. Compare him with modern 
poets, and there is in him, we may say, the wild music of Shelley, 
the rich imagery of Keats, the quaintness of Herrick, the light 
touch of Tom Moore (especially Catullian as the author of “ Little’s 
Poems” !), the raciness of Burns, the beauty and recklessness of 
Byron—and so one might go on. Not that he represents in any 
sense all or any one of these poets; but he possesses that many- 
sided originality, which we can only describe by bringing together 
well-known characteristics to illustrate it. This is the poet with 
whose genius Mr. Cranstoun in the volume befvure us seeks to make 
us more acquainted. He seems, on the whole, to have formed a 
very fair appreciation of his author. If he errs, he errs certainly 
on the side of admiration. We think it would not be difficult to 
show that often our poet’s conception was far superior to his 
expression. Latin in his hands had not yet been made into that 
plastic thing which the great masters of the Augustan age taught 
it to become. Catullus is not unfrequently forced into something 
like an awkwardness by the evident difficulty of words or metre, 
Take, for instance, one of his best known Sapphic stanzas—a 
translation from the Greek :— 


‘Tile mi par esse deo videtur, 
Ille si fas est, superare divos, 
Qui sedens adversus identidem te 
Spectat et audit.” 


Without quoting the truism, that Horace would have never left so 
rough a stanza in his works, one may fairly say that there is a dis- 
tinct touch of prosaic character about the verse. It is true of many 
other passages, but Catullus is not less the genius because his 
execution is not always perfect. He is “fancy’s child,” and his 
“native woodnotes” have their native wildness too. Mr. Cranstoun 
thus sums up his estimate of his author :— 


**Catallus had not the solemn earnestness, the nobleness of pur- 
pose, the heroic grandeur of soul that characterized his great con- 
temporary Lucretius; he had not the wit, humour, fancy, and finish 
of Horace; he had not the laborious perseverance of Virgil... . 
but he has proved himself as great a master of the grand and stately 
hexameter, though his frequent spondaic endings may convey an im- 
pression of harshness to an ear habituated to the smoother cadence of 
Virgil. In his elegiac poems he does not uniformly exhibit the terse- 
ness and pathetic tenderness of Tibullus, the refined diction and 
sparkling ingenuity of Propertius, or the deservedly-admired bell-like 
recurrent chime of Ovid; nor in his epigrams the piquant smartness 
and chiselled point of Martial; but in the real elements that constitute 
the poet, he is without a rival.” 


We willingly endorse the closing verdict, though we hardly think 
every point of the contrast fair. But it is with Mr. Cranstoun as 
the translator, rather than as the critic of Catullus, that we are 
now specially concerned. Generally faithful, and always spirited, 
Mr, Cranstoun’s versions seem to convey more of the flavour of 
the original to the ordinary reader than any that have appeared in 
English dress. Infinitely less artificial than Mr. Lamb’s earlier 
translations they are more scholarly than Mr. Martin’s, though 
sometimes inferior to them in neatness and humour. One of the 
most palpable defects of the present volume is a craving for 
oddness of rhyme, which is always a perilous taste, even in the 
hand of a master like Robert Browning. As an instance, we take 
the rendering of the “ Phaselus ille” (p. 30). Here in line 5, 
“Rhodum nobilem” appears very properly as “ Rhodes renowned 
in story,” but the word “story” exerts a fatal power, and forces 
“trucemve Ponticum sinum” into “ Euxine wild and hoary ;” Mr. 
Martin's “ Kuxine’s cruel bay” giving, of course, the meaning for 

trucem ;” the Greek dZevoc, or ixOpdkevocg vairaw, In the 
next couplet we wonder why “silva comata appears as “ leafy 
wood canorous,” which requires at least something strong to 





oe The Poem of Valerius Catullus, translated into English Verse, with a Life of 
in Poet, Excursus, and Illustrative Notes. By James Cranstoun, B.A. Edin- 
urgh: W. P, Nimmo, 





justify it. The justification comes in the word “Cytorus.” So we 
go on, “ green aye” —“ been aye”; “ harboured” —“ starboard ” ; 
and lastly, “senet quiete” appears as “old age, her first disaster,” 
which is not said in the Latin, but the translator “ produces his 
strong reasons” in the next line, in the shape of “ Pollux and 
Castor.” The same tendency spoils the “ Death of the Sparrow” 
(p. 29), for “ winsome marrow” and “harrow” are both forced in 
that “sparrow” may stand twice at the end of a verse. And 
“sparrow” exerts the same malignant influence even in the 
appendix of notes, where, in a scrap of translation, a line may be 
seen ending with “far, oh!” for this poor bird’s sake. Is it nota 
little too far, oh? If such an oddity were introduced as equivalent 
to some corresponding oddity in the original, no one would find 
fault with it ; but the two passages selected are hendecasyllabics of 
ordinary smoothness, and pure iambic trimeters. But Mr. Crans- 
toun can translate elegantly without any of these conceits, as in 
his verson of (n. vii.)— 


** Quzeris quot mihi basiationes 
Tus, Lesbia, sint satis, superque.” 


** Love! when we a-kissing go, 
Dost thou ask what sum suffices ? 
Tell the countless sands that strew 
Warm Cyllene, land of spices, 
’T ween Jove’s shrine, ’mid desert gloom, 
And old Battus’ hallowed tomb. 


Count night’s silent stars that spy 
Stolen joys of maid and lover ; 

Give me these, and then I'll cry, 
Hold! love’s cup is flowing over: 

Carious eye a sum so vast 

Cannot count, nor ill tongue blast.” 


It would be interesting to give some more quotations to show the 
feelings of Catullus for this Lesbia, his great inspiration. He loves 
her for her beauty, and hates for her faithlessness, and in the act 
of hating or trying to hate her, he loves her still. For « long time 
he was willing “to dote, yet doubt ; suspect, yet strongly love” ; 
he cannot part with her ; he commissions his friends to convey to 
her his farewell (p. 38)— 


**These few unwelcome words to her convey 


Who once was all to me. 
¥ * * * 


Nor let her more my once fond passion heed, 
For by her faithlessness ’tis blighted now, 
Like flow’ret on the verge of grassy mead 
Crushed by the passing plough. 


Poor Catullus ! poor Lesbia! she cannot be virtuous ; she sinks 
lower and lower, till at last he bitterly tells his friend Ccelius, 


** Coli, Lesbia nostra, Lesbia illa, 
Illa Lesbia quam Catullus unam 
Plus quam se atque suos amavit omnis ;” 


and then follows the dreadful phrase that reveals her downfall. It 
is idle to speculate as to what Catullus might have been had he 
found a faithful mistress instead of a heartless, licentious woman. 
Surely we should have had more diamonds and fewer toads. He knew 
the worth of a noble woman, and the marriage of his friend Manlius 
with the fair and virtuous Junia inspires one of his sweetest songs. 
It is always pleasant to think of the brighter side of his nature, for 
Catullus bears an ill name with many. He is “gross ;” his book 
has many a “ lasciva pagina.” True; and it is too subtle a question 
to decide whether he can make his claim good when he says— 


‘*Nam castum esse decet pium poetam 
Ipsum, versiculos nihil necesse est.” 


Yet it is fair to him to say that generally his grossest writings are 
denunciations of some form of existing vice, though it is impossible 
to deny that he does write in this strain with something of a 
suspicious relish. “Au pis aller,” says Bayle, “on doit rendre 4 
ces auteurs la justice qu’ils demandent, qu’on ne juge pas de leur 
vie par leurs ecrits.” But this sounds rather too much like special 
pleading. 

No poem of Catullus is better known perhaps than the “ Atys,” 
a wild, dithyrambic fragment, perhaps a translation from the Greek, 
picturing the fate of Atys, a frenzied priest of Cybele. The story 
is too long to tell in extenso; Mr. Cranstoun shall give us one 
scene where the goddess drives her yoked lions upon the rebel 
priest—she calls upon the beast of prey :— 


* On, savage! blast him with despair! on, on, in terror and dismay, 

Scare into yonder shaggy shades the caitiff wretch who'd flee my 
sway, 

Go, sweep thy tail and lash thy flanks, roar till the forest roars 


in, 

And wildly, fiercely toss upon thy brawny neck thy tawny mane! 

Thus spake the awful Cybele and freed her lion from the yoke, 

Rousing his soul of fire, he rushed, roared, thro’ the crashing 
branches broke, ; 

And when he neared the lonely beach, white with the foam of 
ocean’s tide, f 

And by the glassy mirror of the sea the tender Atys spied, 

On with a bound he sprung. Back to his wilds the frantic being 
fled, : 

And there ’mid dreary wastes a life of servile bondage ever led.” 


There is a sort of swing in this. But the metre wants speed if it 


| is in any way to represent the original. In the Latin it seems to 
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be almost breathless ; the rapid gathering of short syllables at the 
end of the line gives no rest to ear or voice :— 


* Ego vitam agam sub altis Phrygize columinibus, 
Ubi cerva silvicultrix, ubi aper uwemorivagus. 


Mr. Tennyson attempts the English equivalent in his “ Boadicea ” 
thus :— 
* Bloodily flowed the Tamesa, rolling phantom bodies of horses and 
men ; 
Then a phantom colony smouldered on the refluent estuary ; 
Lastly yonder yester-even suddenly giddily tottermg, _ 
There was one who watched and told me, down their statue of 
Victory fell.” 


And even here the English cannot compete with the flying feet of 
the Latin ; the pause in the ending monosyllables gives a check 
where there ought ¢0 be none. 

Mr. Cranstoun seems to have spent especial pains on his version 
of the elaborate “‘ Peleus and Thetis.” We must find space for one 
of the famous similes from that poem (p. 119) :—*# 


‘“‘ As Zephyr crisps with early breath the still and sleeping sea, 

What time around the wandering Sun, Dawn bids the shadows 
flee ; 

And wakes the sloping waves to life and morning liberty ; 

When by a gentle gale first fanned they undulating flow, 

And with a rippling murmur utter laughter soft and low ; 

Then when the freshening gale blows strong, wild, and more wildly 
war 

And flowing from the purple dawn, refulgent gleam afar : 

So from the royal vestibule slow poured the crowd away, 


lay.” 


This translation is very happy. To criticise it on grounds of 
grammatical accuracy, we think the second line might be altered 
with advantage, as sub lwmina solis vagi cannot mean “ around the 
wandering sun,” but rather “just before his rising,” like sub 
noctem, “towards night fall” We must not enter upon the 
questions elucidated, and the thoughts illustrated in the Excursus 
which conclude the volume, but will only say that they are an 
interesting addition to an interesting book, which makes the reader 
pleasantly sensible that it is undertaken and completed con 
amore. 








ENGLAND AND CHRISTENDOM.* 


Dr. MANNING appears to have learned from his conscience, or 
his critics, that the tone in which he used to write not long ago of 
the country, the Church, and the friends with which he was once 
so closely associated, displayed a bitterness and personal rancour 
unworthy alike of his character and positiom His new work is 
marked, it seems to us, by a great improvement in this respect. 
We do not expect to find his old style disappear all at once; there are 
sufficient traces even in this volume of the haughty contemptuousness 
and skilful exaggeration that delighted in exposing the faults and 
frailties of the Anglican establishment. But, on the whole, “ England 
and Christendom” breathes a far more charitable spirit, and is less 
marred by arrogance and extravagance than anything we have 
seen for some time from the powerful pen of the Archbishop of 
Westminster. We could wish for his Grace still a little of the 
kindly self-restraint of Dr. Newman, or the genial wide-heartedness 
of Mr. Ffoulkes, but tempers are not the same, and archbishops 
are supposed to speak with a calm dignity, which sometimes differs 





Ls 


Providence in the minds and circumstances of men positive] 

recommend the more elastic system of the Church of Ep land 
the intellects of those whose assent, if the most hard iol ain . 
the most valuable to have. But, says our author, this “all it 
teaching begets infidelity to a large extent. Is Dr, Manner 0 
however, prepared to affirm that the inflexible doctring ° 
Rome never generates unbelief? Will he maintain that th 
silent infidelity and indifferentism of the cultivated dhidiian 
in Spain, Italy, and France, veiled under an apparent conformit 

to an unchangeable creed and worship, is more elevating to ianue 
nature than the intense interest manifested by English Churchmen 
lay no less than clerical, in theological questions and scriptural 
studies, even though these do not lead them to identical cop. 
clusions? Our author talks as if he conceived the England of 
300 years ago to have been more moral and religious than nowa- 
days, simply because it professed at that time the one faith of 
Rome. We are quite ready to acknowledge that before the 
Reformation the prospects of the pillory, the dungeon, and the 
stake diminished the number of sects and restricted the growth of 
heretics. If accordingly the end of religion be an outward uni- 
formity of belief and service, Dr. Manning is undoubtedly right ; 
but if that end be rather the diffusion of truth, peace, benevolence, 
education, and civilization, we contend that those objects are better 
secured by a deep interest felt in a varying and progressive creed 
than by a suppressed disbelief in an unchangeable teaching, how- 
ever exact, or a uniform worship, however imposing. Modern 
England has faults enough, both in Church and State ; but no one 
can reflect on the better training and the increased pastoral activity 
of her ministers, the services rendered by her to the cause of 


| education, secular as well as sacred, and the wider, more intel- 
Then homeward sped with quickening tread each as his journey | 


ligent treatment of theological questions observable among her 
members within the last thirty years of her history, without allow- 
ing that a high degree of practical and intellectual activity may 
coexist with, and even flow directly from, a divided and unsettled 
creed, a varying and undefined ritual. Private judgment may 
have its disadvantages, but its conclusions are at any rate for the 
most part independent and sincere, if not always wise ; and it is 
somewhat amusing to find our author, after all his denunciations 
of the evil brought on England by the exercise of individual judg- 
ment, pitying “ the wives and daughters whose freedom of religious 
inquiry and religious thought is unjustly limited or suspended by 
the authority of parents and husbands !” (p. 97). The use of free 


| inquiry and judgment that would be sin in a Roman Catholic 


philosopher, seems the natural right of a Romanizing English 
school-girl of sixteen! Reason that leads to agreement with Dr. 
Manning and his Church, is the gift of God ; reason that seeks 
truth independent of the Pope and the Council of Trent, is an 
instrument of the devil! 

The Archbishop, as may be supposed, is more dissatisfied than 
even Dr. Newman with Dr. Pusey’s “ Eirenicon,” the spirit of 
which he denounces as Rationalistic, and tending to foster the 
critical propensities of the day. He accuses the idol of the Union 
Review of appealing from the living voice of the Church at this 
hour, and so denying the perpetual infallibility of the Church im 
all ages—of criticising pontiffs, councils, theologians, with audacious 
severity—and of holding doctrines on the ground of individual 
conviction, and not because they are laid down by the Church. 
This criticism, however, of the Oxford professor's book is far less 
powerful than Dr. Newman’s, and proceeds from a point of view 


| in which we are not sure that the latter would wholly concur. The 


but slightly from contempt, of rival, and especially Protestant, | 


systems. Accordingly, we must be content when such august per- 
sonages lay aside any of their venom, and talk and write about 
English heretics in even the faint tones of constrained charity. 


or less directly on the relations of England and Christendom. 
first relates to the decision of the Privy Council on the subject of 

Essays and Reviews.” The second exposes the helplessness of 
convocation in its attempt to counteract the effects of the famous 
judgment. The third, addressed to Dr. Pusey, devotes fifty pages 
to assure his “dear friend” that though the archbishop cannot 
regard England as possessing “a church,” he really does believe 
that the Holy Spirit works in that society which calls itself such ! 
The fourth letter consists of a pastoral addressed to the clergy of 
his Church in reference to the “ Association for Promoting the 
Unity of Christendom” formed a few years back, on which the 
Pope threw cold water by prohibiting the faithful from showing 
any favour whatever to the movement. We do not see anything 
particularly new, true, or edifying in these letters. Our author 
only tells us in a more engaging style of writing what every body 


in England knew perfectly well before, that “ Essay 

and Reviews,” and those of Bishop weg gps the en 
which the ecclesiastical courts have dealt with them indicate a 
considerable latitude in the teaching of the English Church which 
presents a striking contrast with the unbending fixedness of the 
Roman creed. The only thing that Dr, Manning seems to forget 
is, that while the stiffness and immutability of his own system 
really satisfies only the priests, the women, and the least intelligent 
and cultivated members of his Church, the flexibility and liber. lit 

of its Protestant teaching, its appreciation of criticism and wer rat 4 
its expansiveness and adaptiveness to the changes wrought by 








* England and Chri : 
wi By Henry Edward, Archbishop of Westminster. 


| not, was passed over in Dr, Newman’s reply, the infal 


Uy . | © . nf . . it 
The volume before us consists of four letters, all bearing more | sree not apparently Deng Wie oe Wee lan 


The | 





well-known expression of “ Llamaism,” which Dr. Pusey ha 
applied to denote the Ultramontane devotion to the Pope, 1s 
fastened on by Dr. Manning, who can hardly suppress his indig- 
nation at “the want of reverence for sacred things” implied, as he 
conceives, by the somewhat happy phrase. This, if we mistake 
libility of the 
h our author, 
the central doctrine of the Romish system. He, too, had a good 
deal to say against the “Eirenicon ;” he reminded Dr. Pusey how 
little he was entitled to represent the body of English Churchmen, 
and how near some of his views and expressions on certain doc- 
trines came to those of the Church he was criticising. The rest 
Professor is by this time probably accustomed to being thoug® 
and called most things by members of his own communion ; 80 ; 
will not lie heavy on his soul, if, while Dr. Newman thinks he 
ought consistently to be a Mariolater, Dr. Manning affirms 
virtually to be a Rationalist. «ots 
The sagacity and insight characteristic of Romish eoolesiag 
was never more clearly displayed than in the attitude assum be. 
Dr. Manning towards the kindred Anglican movements represe? 
by “ Unionism” and “ Ritualism.” While Lord Shaftesbury ‘the 
his followers can discover in these only stepping-stones to , 
Church of Rome, the more astute Archbishop discerns 10 them 
stronger tendency to keep minds from secession, by supplying ins 
they can want within the pale of the Establishment. If ae 
sure of their leading men into the Catholic fold, he acknowl 
that he should form a more hopeful and favourable estimate 0! ‘ 
last new tendencies of Anglicanism. As it is, he speaks wi nt 
sublime contempt of Ritualism, as being simply private judgm of 
in gorgeous clothes, and contrasts it with the genuine splendour 
Catholic worship, which his own Church “ wears as unconsel0 a 
as a forest tree wears the majesty of its foliage.” The ams a 
tendencies of Unionism he analyzes with great acuteness, 


** To appeal from the Pope to an ‘ eighth’ general council of G rele- 


Anglicans, and Romans, who shall pat down Ultramontanis™, 


_ condemns with the most unhesitating severity. 
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gate the Immaculate Conception to the region of pious opinions with- 
out foundation in Scripture and antiquity, declare the Pope to be 
fallible, and subject to general councils which may err, reunite 
Christendom on the basis of the Russian Catechism, the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and the decrees of Trent, interpreted, not as they were in- 
tended, but by the rule of a Catholicism which the Catholic world has 
never known, elaborated by the criticism or illaminism of un-Catholic 
minds nurtured in an anti-Catholic religion—all this is to us no har- 
binger of unity, no voice of peace, because no sign of humility, no 
evidence of faith.” 


We are as little desirous as our author of seeing the aspirations 
of the Unionists fulfilled, not, however, for their “defect of 
humility,” which a little self-knowledge might, we should imagine, 
have taught the archbishop to condone, but because such an alliance 
of the three political Churches would, before long, succeed in crush- 
ing truth, liberty, and originality out of the civilized world, and 
would extinguish all hopes of a broader and better, if perhaps a 
more distant, reconciliation of divided Christendom. 

The ablest portion of Dr. Manning’s book strikes us as being 
the introduction, which contains an admirable sketch of the several 

hases of religious feeling and thought in England since the 
Relematien, We should spoil the picture by extracting details 
from it, and we can cordially recommend the entire sketch to our 
readers as one which, if they disagree with in its results, they can 
hardly fail to admire for its wide and, on the whole, impartial 
survey. If the Archbishop of Westminster would learn to plead 
as earnestly for Christianity as he does for Rome, others besides 
his Catholic countrymen might derive benefit from his learning, 
eloquence, piety, and zeal. 








A GERMAN HISTORY OF BRITISH TAXATION.* 


Any Englishman conversant with the current literature of 
Germany must have noticed with gratification the fact that the more 
enlightened among the German political writers have, of late years, 
made it their especial task to render their own countrymen fully 
acquainted with our past history and the complicated machinery 
of our constitution. The reason by which those thoughtful men 
were actuated is obvious. They were anxious to impress upon their 
readers the moral lessons to be inferred from our political struggles, 
and to show them the actual blessings of our constitutional life. 
Thanks to this patriotic endeavour there have not only appeared 
in Germany a number of original works on English history, but 
almost every respectable publication bearing upon the same subject 
has been translated there. Of Macaulay’s History there exist two 
translations, and both are very popular, and Dr. Arnold Ruge’s 


| gifts, half compulsory on her subjects, under the euphemistic title 
of ‘benevolences,” much resembling the voluntary loans still 
contracted by the Russian Government. Shakespeare has probably 
only given expression to the sentiments of the court party in 
those times in the significant words :— 


‘¢ That’s the wavering commons, for their love 
Lies in their purses, and whoso empties them 
By so much fills their heart with deadly hate, 
Wherein the king stands generally condemned.” 


The Petition of Right, “that noble legacy”—to speak with 
Hallam—“ of a slandered Parliament,” had established “ that no 
man hereafter be compelled to make or yield any gift, loan, bene- 
volence, tax, or such-like charge without common consent by Act 
of Parliament.” Since that time the taxes became, according to 
Lord Chatham’s definition, “a voluntary gift and grant of the 
Commons alone.” 

Herr Vocke gives a brief summary sketch of the general histo 
of taxation from the earliest times down to the end of the Middle 
Ages in the first section of his work ; and in the second section, 
which is devoted to modern times, he presents to his readers 
a full statistical and historical account of the expenditure 
and the revenue of the State, and of the origin and increase of 
the National Debt, from the year 1688 to the close of the French 
war in 1815. After having shown in several tables the State 
revenue and expenditure from 1788 to 1820, the author proceeds to 
describe the first introduction of the Income-tax, togetker with its 
influence and chequered fate, until the present Income-tax was intro- 
duced in 1842, by Sir R. Peel. “ By this,” Herr Vocke says (p. 106), 
“‘the trammels of commerce were broken, the principle of taxation 
by excise was shaken, and a system of direct taxation esta- 
blished which has not yet found its equal and may serve as a model 
to the rest of the world.” The last words reveal to us both the 
reason why the author has undertaken his laborious work and the 
view he takes himself in the matter. He is simply anxious to see 





the English Income-tax, which he thinks superior to the system of 
taxation of any other country, introduced in Germany. He is 
well aware that our own system is by no means perfect as yet, but 
it can boast of this advantage—that it is capable of being farther 
developed and improved without changing its sound and solid 
basis. Herr Vocke seems to apprehend that he will be charged 
with being a mere theoretician, a fanciful ideologist, but he can 
confidently meet that charge by the justification that he is by no 
means a biassed admirer of our system of taxation and that he has 
had considerable experience in this branch in his official capacity. 
The second and more bulky part of the excellent work before 


| us contains a complete and detailed account of the various heads 


masterly version of Buckle’s work has already gone through several | 
| done in dry statistical tables, but by a full history of every impost 


editions. The admirable survey of our constitutional system by 
Dr. Edward Fischel, whose premature death by accident is greatly 
to be lamented, is well known in this country through Mr. R. J. 
Shee’s able rendering into English. Gneist’s treatise on the same 
subject, although not conceived in so liberal a spirit as the foregoing 
work, is likewise a very valuable contribution to political literature, 
and held in high esteem in Germany, where the appetite for similar 
works has been so sharpened that the historical and constitutional 
treatises by Erskine May, and Homersham Cox have not only 
found there translators and publishers but also numerous readers. 
We are of opinion that the propagation of constitutional knowledge 
cannot fail to yield beneficial results among that kindred race 
which possesses all the elements, or we should say, the instinct, of 
constitutional self-government, and the work under consideration 
will, in this respect, undoubtedly be productive of good. 

The topic of taxation forms one of the most interesting and 
instructive chapters of English history. Fortunately for the 
freedom of our own country, it was discovered at a very early stage 
that the power of the purse was the only one capable of keeping 
in check the power of the sword, and it is only owing to this cir- 
cumstance that the exclusive right of the Commons to vote supplies 
and grant taxes has, from time immemorial, been a fundamental 
law of England. In the Middle Ages the Continental nations 
were invested with the same sovereign right, but unfortunately 
they forfeited it, or rather they were violently deprived of it, by 
the arbitrary will of their military rulers. This violation was the 
easier effected abroad in consequence, as Lord Macaulay has for- 
cibly explained it, of the establishment of large standing armies. 
England, however, remained free from that incubus on the life of 
nations on account of her fortunate insular situation. Still we find 
chronicled in the annals of her history many a struggle between 
the governing power and the Commons, nay, between the two 
Houses of Parliament themselves, concerning the privilege of levy- 
ing taxes and abolishing them, from the time when the Barens 
compelled John to recognise explicitly their special right to 
impose taxes down to the flight of James II., or, we should 
rather say, down to the year 1860, when the Lords rejected the bill 
for the abolition of the paper duty. The struggle on the subject of 
taxation was a hard one under Henry VIIL., whose “ proud temper 
Was overawed by the stubborn resistance of the English against 
the imposed taxes.” The subjects of that despotic sovereign 
broke ont twice into rebellion rather than acquiesce in the 
arbitrary measures of Cardinal Wolsey. Even Elizabeth had to 
€ncounter a hard struggle before receiving subsidies from Parlia- 
ment, and she was, like her father, obliged to have. recourse to 
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of the revenue, taken severally. This is, however, by no means 


which at any time was levied in this country. To give our readers 
some idea of the exhaustive mavner in which the learned author 
treats his important subject, we will briefly state the contents of 
the first section of the second part. This section treats in general 
of Royal domains. Herr Vocke first traces historically the origin of 
the demesne lands of the Crown as far back as the Anglo-Saxon 
conquest, when they had absorbed almost the whole of the so- 
called “ folkland.” He then shows the abuse of the privilege of 
‘ purveyance,” which was in principle abolished by Act of Parlia- 
ment under Edward III., but which actually remained in force 
until the reign of Charles II., who was only induced to relinquish 
that Royal prerogative for a yearly compensation of £100,000. In 
what manner the vassels were obliged to pay rent and tallage is 
described in the subsequent portion of the same section. Then 
follows a full historical account of the relation in which the cities 
stood to the Crown, and how they managed to obtain partial 
exemption from rent and tallage. The revenue derived from the 
3ritish forests, which formed from the earliest times such an 
important part of the Royal domains, is historically treated in a 
special chapter, and the same is the case with the mines, which are 
generally classified among the demesne lands of the Crown. Special 
chapters are finally devoted to the causes of the diminution of the 
Royal domains, to the measures taken for their preservation, to the 
income which they yield, and to their administration. In the same 
way every single item which at any time, under whatever shape, 
was considered as a tax or duty, is treated throughout the work, 
which is exhaustive in the fullest sense of the word without being 
tedious or prolix. An additional recommendation of Herr Vocke’s 
production is, that it is extremely well written, without any 
attempt at fine writing. It is a business-like production throughout, 
and evidently composed by the author, with a lively interest for 
his subject. We think that Herr Vocke’s useful work would, in an 
English version, done by a competent writer, be a highly valuable 
contribution to our political and statistical literature. 








A MONTH IN RUSSIA.* 


“A Monru in Russia during the Marriage of the Czarevitch,” 
is a collection of letters which appeared in the Daily Telegraph 
during the visit of the Prince of Wales to Russia, and were written 
by Mr. Dicey in the capacity of special correspondent to that 
journal. We believe that the author has republished his letters 
without making any alterations, and without clipping down any 
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of those redundancies which invariably arise from the necessity of 
extending a letter to the usual dimensions. Whether the prac- 
tice of thus republishing newspaper correspondence in the form of 
a book be advisable or not is a question on which we will not 
enter ; but as this is not the first time the course has been adopted, 
we infer that the public are not unfavourably disposed towards 
books of the kind. Great allowances must necessarily be made for a 
work written under such circumstances, and while withholding our 
approbation of this class of literature, we are ready to make the 
needful allowances in favour of the book before us, which we regard 
as a very fair specimen of the class. ' 
eae om at the end of last October, Mr. Dicey arrived 
at St. Petersburg after a journey of four days and four nights, 
the miseries of which form the subject of his first letter, which 
attains to the necessary length by means of variations on the 
threadbare comparisons between railway and diligence travelling, 


and the never-failing subject of the difficulty of sleeping in a | 


railway-carriage-—an art at which Mr. Dicey is so perfect, that his 
fellow travellers always comment in an injured tone on his powers 
of sleep—powers on which he has soon cause to congratulate him- 
self, for on reaching his hotel at St. Petersburg he finds that all the 
rooms are full, and that the railway carriage must for the time be 
replaced by nothing more conducive to peaceful slumbers than a 
dining-room table. : 

The city of St. Petersburg naturally forms the subject of the 
next letter. The author finds it so new and unsubstantial in appear- 
ance—in fact, so like a pasteboard town, that his boyish incredulity 
as to the story of Prince Potemkin and the Empress Catherine is 
somewhat shaken ; it has all the appearance of a town built to 
order, and is totally devoid of those antiquarian objects and 
historical associations which charm the traveller in so many Con- 
tinental towns. The Newski Prospekt, which has the reputation 
of being one of the grandest of European streets, is, we are told, 
greatly overrated ; but we are inclined to think that Mr. Dicey 
must be treating it with too much severity when he says that “ it 
bears an unmistakable affinity to Tottenham-court-road.” 

The arrival of the Prince of Wales at St. Petersburg turns the 
writer’s attention from the city, to the great ceremony which was 
about to take place. The wedding of the Czarevitch and the 
Princess Dagmar, who has changed that name (dear to all who have 
heard her romantic and touching story !) for the stilted title of the 
Grand Duchess Maria Federovna, was to have taken place on the 
7th of November, but owing to some accidental delay in the 
arrangements, it had to be postponed for two days. On the newly 
appointed day, however, it was celebrated with all the pomp 
usual on such occasions. 
Church seems to be a very formidable affair, especially in the case 
of a royal marriage ; the service lasts for an hour, and during the 
whole of that time, except one minute, every one remains standing. 
During the whole service golden crowns were held above the heads 
of the bride and bridegroom ; this fatiguing duty devolved upon 
the second son of the Czar and the Crown Prince of Denmark, but 
the fatigue was so great that besides being frequently relieved by 
the Grand Duke Alexis Alexandrovitch and the Duke of Leuch- 
tenberg, they were obliged constantly to change the weight from 
one hand to the other. 

The wedding was followed by all the usual festivities—State 
dinners, balls, State visits to the opera, and so forth ; and we must 
give Mr. Dicey credit for much good sense in avoiding, in his 
account of the festivities, that extreme prolixity of details with 
which we are generally bored by the chroniclers of State ceremonies. 
Such proceedings at the Russian Court appear to resemble very 
much those of the other European Courts, except that they are 
marked with more than the usual degree of gorgeousness and 
splendour. The Daily Telegraph's Special Correspondent more 
than once alludes to the disregard of expense which characterized 
the wedding festivities throughout, and he was particularly struck 
with the liberality of the Court on the occasion of the State 
visit to the opera on the 19th of November, when “ refreshments 
were provided for the large audience at the cost of the palace.” 
The rejoicings were interrupted for a day or two by a slight 
illness of the Grand Duchess, and, during the interval, the Prince 
of Wales went to see Moscow, where he was splendidly entertained 
by Prince Dolgorouki, the governor-general of the city, and received 
quite a popular ovation in the opera-house. The correspondent, of 
course, followed the Prince, and, on bis journey to Moscow, he 
learned by pleasant experience that the Russians know how to make 
even railway travelling comfortable and agreeable. Moscow seems 
to be a much more interesting city than the capital ; with its golden 
domes, its minarets, and bazaars, it has somewhat of an Oriental 
appearance ; lt possesses one of the handsomest theatres (Russians 
say the handsomest) in Europe ; it has a high reputation for its 
hospitals ; its churches are magnificent, and the view from the 


Kremlin Terrace is one of the finest in Europe. Mr. Dicey thus 
describes the scene :— 


“ You pass through the Holy Gateway of the Kremlin, raising your 
hat from your head as you do so in obedience to the custom of the 
place, and then find yourself upon a broad wide terrace. All around 
you, on every side, there rise minarets and domes of gold. Behind 
you is a confused mass of battlements, and towers, and spires, which 
you know can be none other than the Kremlin Palace. At your feet 
some two hundred yards sheer below the spot on which you stand, 
there flows the narrow Moskowa, down whose rapid stream great 
blocks of snowdrift and ice float sparkling in the sunlight; far away 
on the flat plain upon the other side of the stream, the city of New 
Moscow lies stretched beneath you. There is not a house in this vast 
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mass of buildings like anything on which you have looked before, The 
flat green iron roofs are interspersed with countless turrets and domeg 
Hardly a puff of smoke rises from the silent city ; the air is clear and 
cold and still; the only sounds seem to come from the clanging of the 
church bells, wafted by the wind across the river. In the dim west 
is the long low range of the Sparrow Hills, across which Napoleon’s 
armies advanced on Moscow.” 


The Prince of Wales remained a very short time at Moscow - 
and on his return to St. Petersburg, the wedding festivities pro- 
ceeded, the Grand Duchess having by that time recovered from her 
indisposition. The private festivities which soon began to be given 
in honour of the marriage of the heir to the throne, enabled Mr 
Dicey to see a great deal of the interior of the mansions of the 
leading Russian noblemen, which he found to be characterized by 
the great splendour of the furniture and decorations, and we are 
told that everything looked too new and fresh, but that the dignity 
and harmony which age alone can give were entirely wanting. 

As for the Russians themselves, the author found the educated 
men very polished and easy in their manners, and the ladies ye 
bright, intelligent, and pleasant to talk to; but he altogether 
denies their claims to personal beauty, though he admits that they 
have generally very good figures. Dancing is very much enjoyed 
in high Russian society, and it appears that Russian noblemen 
enter into the excitement of the dance with a vigour that would 
astonish a London ball-room, and have the amusing but rather 
undignified habit of marking the time with a shout that might 
bear comparison with the enthusiastic cry of the stage Irishman, 
as he jizs through the national dance. The lower orders seem to 
have none of this impetuosity in their disposition; they are 
essentially a taciturn peo; le ; in the low places of amusement we 
find them drinking, for the most part, in silence; drunkenness 
seems to be the pet vice of the Russian populace, but even drunken 
men among them are neither noisy nor quarrelsome. The common 
people are very polite towards each other; they are very devout, 
and get through an amount of crossings and genuflexions that all 
the effurts of the clergy of St. Alban’s will never succeed in inducing 
Londoners to undergo ; on the whole we are assured that the most 
superficial observer cannot fail to remark that the Russian populace 
belong to a lower grade of civilization than any we are accustomed 
to in the west. 

Mr. Dicey touches on a great many other subjects of interest 
from sleighing to saint-days, and from the Moscow Lying-in 
Hospital, with its curious secret wards—into which women enter 
with masks on, which they wear during the whole period of 
their sojourn—to the Cronstadt Hospital for British seamen, in 
behalf of which he preaches a charity sermon in the sixteenth 
chapter of his book ; on these and many other subjects of interest 
we have not space to dwell, but we can fairly recommend this 
work to the attention of all who care to add to their information 
about Russia and the Russians. 








NEW NOVELS.* 


WHATEVER may be the merits of “ Victory Deane,” and we are 
not prepared to deny that they are considerable, we cannot but 
regret the form in which the book now presents itself to the public. 
The Atheneum having unfavourably criticised the work, the pub- ; 
lishers, in an introduction to the present edition, not only find fault 
with the judgment pronounced by our contemporary, but accuse 
the reviewer of having condemned the book without cutting 
the leaves. We have given to the perusal of this book all the care 
that it deserves, and the conclusion we come to is that not only 
does the opinion of our contemporary appear to be founded upon & 
reading of the book, but that it is one which will be shared by 
more than one of its other readers. Indeed, the great feature of 
the book is the power and fidelity with which it describes scenes 
of suffering and misery, and although many would, and we have 
no doubt will, admire this, yet others, even although they may be 
engaged in literary criticism, are surely at liberty to dislike the 
book for the absence of that liveliness which is often to be found 
in infinitely worse novels. Another offence, not only against good 
taste but against common sense, contained in the introduction, 1s 
the threat of an action for libel against the Atheneum. The 
publishers say, “‘ We are advised to proceed against you for libel, 
but the law is tardy and uncertain, and we prefer appealing to 
public opinion.” Now, however tardy the law may be, it is su ; 
ciently certain that it would scout the notion of an action for libe 
in respect of such criticism as that complained of here, and ip 
which, from beginning to end, there is not a single sentence con- 
taining even a tinge of libel. Leaving the introduction, however, 
which after all is really not deserving of the attention we = 
given to it, and glancing at the plot of the novel, we find most 0 
the scenes laid in a place called Sumpton Lumley, a locality n0- 
where to be rivalled for misery and discomfort. Brand Lame, 
the owner of the waste upon which Sumpton Lumley stands, 
had, just before the tale commenced, entered upon the ave 
sion of the property, which he had inherited upon the rece 
death of his cousin, Stephen Lumley. The new proprietor, 12 





* Victory Deane. A Novel. By Cecil Griffith. Author of ‘* The Uttermost 
Farthing.” Three vols. Third Edition. London: Saunders, Otley, & Co. ra 

Counting the Cost. A Novel. By William Duthie. Author of “ A Tram 
Wallet,” and ‘‘ The Pearl of the Rhone.” Three vols, London: 
Wood. 

Raymond, An Exceptional Biography, A Novel. By Harry Moreland. 1 
vols, London: Saunders, Otley, & Co. 
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investigations of those portions of Sampton Lumley which required 
improvements, had his attention called to a dilapidated dwelling- 
house called Milbrook, and this house he found in the occupation 
of an old miser and maniac called Andrew Ellet, his daughter 
Esther, and her child Victory Deane, the heroine, Esther Deane 
is a confirmed invalid, and although she appears to entertain no 
ill-will for Brand Lumley, she is filled with a violent and appa- 
rently unaccountable dislike for Margaret Lumley, who is the 
widow of Stephen, the late owner of the property, and with whom 
Brand is deeply in love. Little Victory suffers untold misery at 
the hands of her grandfather, who occasionally puts her down into 
a cellar filled with rats, keeps her without sufficient fire, food, or 
clothing, and beats her upon occasions so furiously with a huge 
walking-stick, that the little creature was often forced to hide from 
him the whole night in some horrible retreat called Far-away 
Marsh. On one of these occasions she meets Brand Lumley, who has 
lost his way, and guides him off the moor, receiving a few shillings 
for the service, which she gives to the old wretch, her grandfather, 
for the privilege of being permitted to sleep in her bed that night 
instead of with the rats in the cellar. After one or two other acts 
of kindness to Victory, Brand Lumley is summoned to her mother’s 
bedside, that he may receive a secret which the djing woman is 
about to confide in him, but by the time he reaches the house 
Esther Deane is dead. This is sueceeded by a stormy interview 
between Brand Lumley and Andrew Ellet, in which Victory over- 
hears Brand speaking of certain letters, in a red box over which 
her mother was in the habit of occasionally weeping, as being for- 
geries. After the close of the conversation Brand was heard 
leaving the house by the back-door, but on his way out he fell 
down the trap-door into the cellar, receiving injuries which 
placed his life in great danger and confined him to Milbrook for 
some time. Whilst Brand continues to lie dangerously ill, Andrew 
makes a journey to London, and on his return forces Victory 
to accompany him to the room where Brand is lying. There she 
finds a clergyman in readiness, and in a few minutes she is married 
to Brand Lumley. This marriage, however, brought Victory very 
few advantages, as shortly afterwards she is compelled to sign a 
document, in which she promises to keep her marriage a secret so 
long as her husband continues to pay her grandfather a certain 
allowance of money. After the arrangement had continued for a 
little time, Brand, who meanwhile has been making violent love 
to Margaret, determines, apparently in consequence of the striking 
resemblance Victory bears to one of the old Lumley portraits, to 
send her to school. After she has been for some time at school, 
her husband, urged this time, it would appear, by the excellent 
voice for singing which she is discovered to possess, declares his 
marriage and takes Victory home with him. Margaret, to whom 
just before the disclosure he had been making violent love, is 
compensated for her loss by an offer of marriage from a Mr. 
Carmichael. Just as matters seemed to be in a fair train for 
bringing happiness to everybody, and the book to a conclusion, 
the old grandfather appears upon the scene, frightening Margaret, 
by telling her something mysterious, and makes Victory 
miserable by divulging the reasons which induced Brand to 
marry her. Victory learns that she is the daughter of Stephen 
Lumley, who had married her mother, Esther Deane, and then 
forsaken her to marry Margaret, and that Brand’s motive in 
consenting to the secret marriage was his devoted attachment to 
Margaret, whom he wished to shield from the painful exposure of 
her husband’s guilt. Upon discovering this, Victory runs away 
from home with the intention of committing suicide, so as to 
leave Brand free to marry, but having made her way to some 
dreadfully black pool in Far-away Marsh, she deliberates so long 
upon suicide that, feeling cold, she abandons the intention, and 
returns to Milbrook, where she passes the night. Whilst Victory 
was thus engaged, the old villain, her grandfather, intending to 
murder Brand, entices him to Milbrook, shoots him, and leaves 
him as he believes dying in one of the passages. Tearing that his 
crime may be detected, he induces Victory to wander away with 
him from the place, but in one of those dreams with which mur- 
derers are invariably troubled, he divulges the crime, and Victory 
returns to Sumpton Lumley, to find her husband not dead but 
recovering. Although we cannot leave this book without admit- 
ting that it has innumerable faults; we have yet pleasure in 
noticing the indication it gives of very considerable ability in 
the author. The descriptions, as we have said, contain some 
very powerfully written passages, and we have little doubt that 
when she has had the advantage of greater experience, Miss 
Griffith will attain toa very fair position among our novelists. She 
must, however, be guarded, lest she inflict upon her readers too 
much dismal matter. A very little of the horrible goes a long 
way, and although a young lady hanging over a dark pool for an 
hour or so thinking of suicide, and momentarily expecting to hear 
her husband come and take her home, is a favourable position for 
effective soliloquy, yet it does not happen sufficiently often in real 
life to be repeated in novels, 

“Counting the Cost” is one of those harmless productions which 
are a real difficulty to the reviewer. Aiming at no originality, but 
quietly unrolling a plot with which, in one shape or another, the 
reader must have met again and again, they leave room for no 
observation beyond that mild degree of praise which they generally 
succeed in obtaining. The work now before us is written in a style 
Which flows easily along through the narrative, or rather series of 
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narratives, which are collected in the book. If the villain in “‘ Vic- | 


tory Deane” excels those in this work in darkness, he has the 
misfortune to stand alone in the misery with which his creator, 
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Miss Griffith, surrounds him. Mr. Duthie’s villains, on the other 
hand, in addition to having numbers on their side, are infinitely 
better off, as far as the comforts of this life are concerned, than 
Andrew Ellet. One of these worthies is a Mr. Reustraddle, a gen- 
tleman of property, who, having entered upon his inheritance by 
murdering his kinsman, pays his addresses to a Miss Arabella 
Reustraddle, and on being rejected by her in favour of a more 
desirable lover, calls in the assistance of a friend, and drowns the 
fortunate rival. For this crime the friend is tried and executed. 
Mr. Reustraddle escapes for a time, but returning after an absence 
of twenty years, is tried and acquitted. Shortly after his return, 
however, by way of protest against the verdict of the jury, he sees 
his only son drowned before his eyes. The lad’s death occurs in the 
river which was the scene of the two murders. There appears to 
be no adequate reason why so much villany should be perpetrated 
in one little stream, unless we are to assume that the author prefers 
death by drowning to any other mode of getting rid of objectionable 
persons. We cannot, however, quarrel with the arrangement since 
it diminishes the number of tedious people whose fortunes we have 
to follow. Mr. Reustraddle is supported by a gentleman appro- 
priately named Black Tom Linnel, who, although possessed of a 
disposition capable of greater things, contents himself with breaking 
the back of an old woman, getting rid of his wife in a suspicious 
manner, and leaving his children to starve. Afterwards, Black Tom 
goes to France, but as his achievements there do not extend beyond 
acts of conventional villany, it is unnecessary to follow him. The 
children of this worthy are infinitely more interesting than their 
parent. Indeed, Dorcas Linnel, the daughter, with whose marriage 
the novel concludes, is rather a fairly sketched character. 

“ Raymond ” is a very exceptional biography. It is quite unlike 
any biographies we have seen, and we sincerely trust that it is 
equally dissimilar to any which we have yet to see. The author 
begins by taking “the liberty of a wandering fancy to which, 
some how er other,”—it is difficult to see how—‘‘ the subject led 
him,” and asks, “‘ What is an individual man, what an individual 
mind or an individual nature, and what privileges have all or each 
of them?” Having apparently settled all this to his own satis- 
faction, the author launches into his subject, as he says, “ under 
the accumulated pressure of thought and circumstance, in a some- 
what confused manner.” We are willing enough to admit the 
confusion, but would rather say nothing as to the thought. He 
then goes on to ask, oddly if appropriately, “ Why create fools ? 
But fools do not suffer’—and expresses his surprise “that there 
should exist beings whose fate it is, and whose nature, from their 
peculiar organization, morally to bleed and agonize at every pore.” 
Having, after some difficulty, got hold of the hero of the novel, we 
learn that, “he shared the curse of the imaginative faculty pre- 
dominating over other qualities,” and that, in the counting-house 
where he was employed, he was obliged “ to occupy himself under 
command with forced and dull writing about nothing”—a duty in 
which, by the way, he strangely resembled his biographer. Ray- 
mond, in one of the hours when he was relieved from the occupa- 
tion of dull writing, happens to save a young girl, Minna, from 
being run over on Blackfriars Bridge, and says to her :— 


**¢Do not be afraid—there is not much danger; but let me take 
you past in safety. Give me your hand.’ And she gave him the fatal 
gift, leading the fluttering moth within the flame.” 


Raymond then determines “ to utter honeyed, decoying words,” 
and utters them :— 


‘*¢* You shall tell me your history, and I will tell you mine, The 
first question I shall ask you is, Are you happy at home? Bat you 
shall not answer me that now, for we must become acquainted. I feel 
it as a fate, and that we cannot help it.’ ” 


The result is, that he seduces Minna, and crossing Blackfriars 
Bridge one night, is accosted by a woman who is carrying Minna’s 
child in her arms :— 


**¢ Here, good man, do you wanta baby? If you do, I'll give you 
one.’ 

“What should I do with it?’ said he; ‘I suppose the poor wretch 
is born to misery, like a thousand others. I dare say it would be 
happier dead than alive.’ 

“** So it would,’ said the woman. ‘ Here, you take it and throw it 
into the Thames.’.... 

‘“ He seized the thing held out to him, whatever it was, and with a 
fling of both arms, cast it over the parapet.” 


Our readers will see that it is impossible to follow the fortunes of 
such a miscreant any further. Still, however bad a character 
Raymond may be, he is nothing compared to his book, which is 
positively the weakest and silliest effusion it has ever been our 
misfortune to read. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


FoLLOWING up its recent articles on military matters, Fraser this 
month heads its table of contents with a paper by Lient.-Col. 
A. Fraser, R.E., C.B., ‘On the Defence of India.” The gallant 
officer undertakes to show that “India may be held by an army of 
40,000 Europeans more effectively than it is now by a force of 70,000” ; 
but the details into which he to prove this proposition are 
so purely technical that we must refer the reader to the article itself 
for their elucidation. The “ Journal of an Officer of the Swiss Guards 
of Louis XVI., bearing on the Events of August 10th, 1792,” is very 
interesting as a piece of personal adventure connected with the first 
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French Revolution, but does not add anything of importance to the 
histories and memoirs of that period. It appears to have been written 
by a M. Deville, a Swiss officer of Irish origin, who narrowly escaped 
being massacred during the popular risings, but who afterwa: ds 
found his way to England, where the MS. was probably written. In 
the essay on the “ Recent Lectures and Writings of Emerson, a high 
eulogium is pronounced on the productions of that American thinker, 
who, we are told, has recently adopted a clearer and more popular 
style in his orations. ‘Our Deep-Sea Fisheries ” is an article 
abounding in curious matter on a subject with which we are all con- 
cerned, as the reader may judge by the following passage with reference 
to our sea-fishers :—‘‘ Their value as a community, and the importance 
of their occupations, can scarcely be over-estimated, when it is 
believed that the weight of beef and fish annually consumed in these 
islands is in no very great disproportion; that while London is calcu- 
lated to consume 300,000 fat cattle in the year, probably amounting to 
90,000 tons of beef, some 80,000 tons of trawled fish are within the 
year sold in the metropolis, irrespective of the vast quantities of 


herrings, sprats, and of other descriptions of fish supplied from various | 


sources.” The paper entitled “The Modern Spirit’? proposes to 
elucidate the several tendencies of the present century which are 
operating to the destruction of dogma in religion. Those are, mainly, 
Mysticism and Positivism: the one reducing religion to a sentiment 
natural to the human heart, which has found imperfect expression in 
all the creeds and systems of the earth; the other denying that any 





one principle of religion is capable of proof, and therefore setting | 


religion aside as a thing of no definite foundation. 
cleverly written, but more might have been done with the subject, 
and the Mystical view of the religious question (to which the writer 
himself seems to incline) might have been stated with greater force, 
cogency, and clearness. ‘New America in its Religious Aspect” is 
a review of that portion of Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s recent work which 
has reference to the various sects into which the American population 
is divided. Mr. Gerald Massey draws a pleasant, sympathetic, well- 
toned portrait of Charles Lamb in an article on the essayist chiefly 
based on Mr. Procter’s Memoir; Mr. Edwin Chadwick discourses on 
‘‘The Chief Methods of Preparation for Legislation, especially as 
Applicable to the Reform of Parliament ;’’ and the serial story, “‘ The 
Marstons,” progresses through three more chapters. 


In Macmillan we find further instalments of “ Silcote of Silcotes”’ 
and * Old Sir Donglas,” and a rather loose and miscellaneous col- 
lection of essays, &c. First we have the report of a Lecture on 
** Elementary Principles in Art,” in which Art is considered as the 
child, not of Memory, but of Joy. Then we have an article on “ Social 
Disintegration,” in which the wide separation of classes at the present 
day is lamented; then a reproduction from the Revue des Deux Mondes 
of certain biographical details touching the religious experiences of 
Madame de la Ferronnays and her husband, who do not seem, ac- 
cording to this account, to have been very interesting people; then a 
tale of New Orleans, called “‘ A Dall Life;” then an analysis of the 
“ Life and Writings of Mazzini,” written in a friendly tone towards 
the great Italian agitator; then some rather rhetorical “ Notes,” 
by Mrs. Fanny Kemble, on the characters in “ Macbeth ;” then 
‘*A Cheap Tour near Home,” consisting of sketches of French 
life and scenery; and finally some “ Gossip about the Paris 
Exhibition,” of which, we cannot but think, there is almost sufficient 
*‘ gossip” in the daily papers. The poetry in this Magazine is gene- 
rally very poor; but some passages in Mr. William Jones’s “ Nell 
Gwyn” reach a degree of badness which may defy competition :— 


* Dorset, Sedley, Killigrew,—a strange and motley crew 
Whose jests, and feats, and odd conceits, have been surpassed by few. 
* * * * * * 


Drop the curtain on this scene! Rank weeds of life, I ween, 
Fared better then than honest men,—as often may have been !” 


‘Hope and Memory,” by “ C. E. P.”—the other poem of the number 
—is far better than this, though not very remarkable. 


In addition to “ The Claverings,” which here reaches its conclusion, 
we have in the current number of the Cornhill the commencement of 
a new story, called “ Stone Edge,” the scene of which is laid in the 
north of England. The essay on “ British Admirals and their Bio- 
graphers ” very justly points out that we are in want of a good popular 
work on the British navy, and indeed on many other historical subjects. 
In “Fleet Parsons and the Fleet Marriages” we have an old subject 
treated with knowledge and spirit. The ‘ Sketches from Berchtes- 
gaden and the Ziller-Thal” are lively and amusing, though we cannot 


under the title of “ Jephthah’s Daughter,” which reads rather heavily. 
* The Eagle of the German Empire” is a dry piece of antiquarianism 
on the Austrian Imperial symbol, which may neverthleas be found 


interesting by those who value such subjects. For ourselves, we | 
prefer the essay on “ Blank Verse”? with which the number concludes. | 


The article is full of excellent criticism; it includes a wide range of | Areopagite,” “The Connection between History and Physical Ged- 
’ 


| graphy,” “ Leibnitz’s Letters on Reunion,” “The Duke of Argyll on 
| the Reign of Law,” “ Rigg’s Essays for the Times, 


authors, and very ably discriminates the characteristics of each in the 
treatment of this form of metre. We cannot, however, always agree 


with the writer in his vindication of the license taken b 
with the structure of blank verse. wide de ed 


In the Fortnightly Review, Mr. Henry O'Neil, the arti itici 
“The Picture Gatherings of Paris,” ss gives it re seeps a gre 
French painters generally are more refined and natural in tone, less 
artificial in effect, and more free from vulgarity than those of England ; 
also that they are better colourists, but worse draughtsmen—the very 
reverse of what is generally supposed. Arminius Vambéry gives an 
interesting account of ‘The Slave Trade and Slave Life in Central 
Asia,” writing from personal observation; and Mr. W. T. Thornton 
discusses the theories of “ the price of labour, or rate of wages,” in an 
article which concludes with the moral: “Inasmuch as the price of 
labour is regulated, not by natural laws of constant operation, but by 
arrangements generally artificial and always capricious, it ‘is quite 
conceivable that these latter arrangements may be artificially super- 
seded; it is quite conceivable that what fluctuating competition 


The article is | 








| ever, are the illustrations to the catalogue of the Paris Exhibition, 


————— 
or arbitrary combination has settled, counter.combinat} 
potent enough to unsettle and re-settle.” In an article ome 
Historical Credibility of the Homeric Poems,” Mr, George W a 
disputes the accuracy of the views on that interesting questior A 
forth by Professor Blackie in the dissertation prefixed to hig rea ~ 
tion of the “Iliad.” Mr, Samuel R. Gardiner writes a paper on «Thy 
Case against Sir Walter Raleigh,” in which he takes a view adve 
to that great commander as regards his conduct in the events which 
led to his execution. The other articles are one by Lord Hobart 
on “ The Budget and the National Debt;” one by Mr. John Morle 
entitled ‘‘ England and the European Crisis,” wherein we are urged e 
lay aside our non-intervention theories, and to live a worthier national 
life; further chapters of Mr. G. J. Whyte Melville’s story, “ Th 
White Rose;” and the usual notes on “ Public Affairs” and ‘ccitical 
reviews. 


Belgravia has a very interesting and well-written article upon 
“English Pictures and Picture-dealers,” by R. Folkestone William 
in which the position of English art in the present day ig contrasted 
with that which it held at the time when picture-collecting in thig 
country was a luxury confined to a few favoured individuals. and 
when, although Sir Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough. Wilson, and 
Romney were not without patrons, their productions were very little 
in request compared with the works of the foreign masters, The 
writer discusses the position of the picture-dealers, whom he considerg 
quite as useful in their vocation as publishers or brokers are in theirs: 
and he points out that at least the picture-dealer is valuable in counter. 
acting the tendency of the Hanging Committee of the Royal Academy 
to monopolize the best places on the walls for themselves and their 
fellows and associates. The article is evidently the result of much 
carefal thought. Mr. Sala is unusually happy in the next paper, 
wherein he manages, by talking of little people and big people, and 
hens, cocks, and pigeons, to get from little dicky-birds to Venice; and at 
Venice he leaves us. The article “ Literary Honours” is a sensibly. 
written protest against jobs of the Poet Young sort, and points out how 
infinitely better those things are managed in France than with ug, 
Curiously enough, at the very time that everybody here is condemning 
and laughing at the “ Young” grant, France has been engaged in voting 
a sum of £15,000 to M. de Lamartine. In these things, at least, we 
should do well to copy our neighbours. The history and associations 
of Bloomsbury-square and Bedford-square form the subject of 
a pleasant gossiping article by Mr. Walter Thornbury, which is fol. 
lowed by Mr. J. Francis Hitchman’s article on “‘ Vers de Société,” and’ 
by a miserable effusion of the thorough penny-a-lining character upon 
the late Countess Dowager of Jersey. Miss Braddon’s serial story, 
which reaches its tenth book, is supported by Mr. Babington White's 
‘“* Circe,” and by a pleasantly-written story entitled ‘‘ Episodes in the 
Life of Miss Tabitha Trenoodle.” The poetry in this number is 
about as bad as anything we have seen, not excepting even the pages 
of previous numbers of Belgravia. 


The Dublin University, in its first article, gives a biographical and 
critical account of Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, one of the precur- 
sors of the great race of Elizabethan poets. ‘ Anglo-Saxon Leech- 
doms” is a paper on medicine and astronomy in the dark ages, fall 
of very curious matter. The characteristics, tendencies, and defects 
of the Scottish system of parish school education are discussed in 
another article; and this is followed by Part II. of “ The Minor 
Brethren,” by “A Chapter on Playwrights” (in which we find more 
gossip about Garrick), by a story from Irish mythical history, called 
“The Fortunes of King Cormac,” and by a collection of Parisian 
gossip. ‘Never, for Ever,” and “The Tenants of Malory,’ are 
continued. 


London Society contains a very fair selection of the light and 
amusing articles which it generally presents to its readers. The 
writer of the sketches of the Bench and Bar seems for a time to have 
deserted the superior courts of common law, for we find him this 
month in the county courts, telling us a good deal about the kind of 
law administered by those tribunals, and the persons who seek its aid. 
The paper is accompanied by woodcuts, intended to represent the 
judge, the usher, female litigant parties, male litigant parties, and the 
county court attorney. Concerning these persons the author appears 
to write with much more ease and accuracy than when he discourses 
upon ex-Chancellors and judges. , 

The Art Journal presents us with steel engravings of “ Christiana in 
the House of Gaius,” from the picture by John Gilbert in oer en 
of an incident in “The Pilgrim’s Progress”—a very gracefal an 


| i bj : late John Phillips’ 
say much for the illustrations. Mr. G. A. Simcox contributes a poem | pleasing subject, agreeably rendered ; and of the late 


Scottish Lasses.” The most charming things in the number, how- 


many of which are most exquisite—beautifal in themselves, and 
rendered with the utmost delicacy and finish. The literary conten 
are of the usual artistic and antiquarian character. 


The Contemporary Review has articles on “ Dionysius the 


” «The Condition 
of Women in France,” “ Sakya Mouni at Bodhimenda,” and “D 
Theology.” 

The Month discusses various subjects from its Roman Catholic con® 
point, and, of articles not actually theological, gives us PO The 
“ William Pitt,” the “Early Days of the Paris Police,” and) a 
Tuscan Peasants and the Maremna.” The Churchman’s Fa 
Magazine is of course for the most part clerical in its contents. 


In the London, we have a new sixpenny Magazine, ushered BA. 
great flourish of trumpets, but not presenting anything beyon 
average of cheap miscellanies. 


We have also received the St. James’s Magazine, the Argosvs 
Victoria Magazine, Good Words, the Sunday Magazine, the 8 or’ 
at Home, the Leiswre Hour, the People’s Magazine, the Chessplayé 
Magazine, the Journal of the Society of Actuaries, the Buange 
Magazine, and the Baptist Magazine. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Mr. DICKENS announces yet another collected edition of his writings. 
It is to be called “The Charles Dickens Edition,” and each volume 
will be accompanied by a facsimile of the author’s signature. The 
first volume will be issued at the end of May, and will comprise the 
whole of “ Pickwick,” at three shillings and sixpence, to be followed 
each month by others, among which the shorter stories, &c., will be 
issued at three shillings. Theedition, we are told, “ has been devised 
by Mr. Dickens and his publishers” (Messrs. Chapman & Hall) “ with 


the object of combining the four important points—legibility, durability, | 


peanty, and cheapness.” Twenty years have elapsed since the publi- 
cation of the first cheap edition of Mr. Dickens’s works, and it is con- 
sidered that the time has now arrived for doing something better in 
the same way. “ Each novel will be completed in a single volume. 
The page will bea flowing, open page, free from the objection of having 
double columns. A descriptive head-line will be attached by the 


author to every right-hand page. Every volume will contain eight of | 


the original illustrations, selected as the best. Every volume will be 
printed in clear type, on fine toned paper, by one or other of the first 
printing-houses in London, and will be strongly bound in red cloth.” 
The title of ‘* The Charles Dickens Edition,’ the author thinks, may 


suggest to his countrymen “his present watchfalness over his own | 
edition, and his hopes that it may remain a favourite with them when 


he shall have left their service for ever. On the other side of the Atlantic, 
itmay perhapsactasareminder that he has arranged with Mesers. Ticknor 
& Fields, of Boston, to reproduce his works (in this edition and in others) 
in the United States, with a just recognition of his claims as their 
author. If the great American people should see any good reason for 
recognising those claims too, without detriment to themselves, the 
imprint of Messrs. Ticknor and Fields will henceforth afford them 
their opportunity.” Every one must, of course, be delighted to see 
the fine, healthy creations of Mr. Dickens’s genius spread abroad in 
as many ways as possible; but those who have bought the cheap 
edition of the novelist’s works just completed in twenty-five volumes, 
will have, we fear, some cause to complain of not very handsome treat- 
ment. In that edition, ‘‘ Pickwick” and the other long stories cost 
four shillings, being comprised in two volumes at two shillings each. 
The books are flimsily stitched in pasteboard covers, are printed in 
small type and double columns, have only two of the original illustra- 
tions, and are denuded of the interesting semi-autobiographical pre- 
faces of some of the dearer editions. Immediately on the completion 
of that reissue, another, of a far superior kind, is announced, in which 
* Pickwick,”’ &c., may be purchased for three shillings and sixpence. 
It is true the price of the shorter works in the new edition is higher 
than in the other series; and the cost of the whole set in “The 
Charles Dickens Edition”? will be £2. 14s. 6d., as against £2. 10s. 
in “The People’s Edition.” But this is no compensation to the pur- 


chaser of ‘* Pickwick,” “ Nickleby,” ‘* Chuzzlewit,” ‘ Dombey,” &c., | 


who may not care for the whole series. The type in the new edition 
is to be the favourite modern-antique; but, judging by the specimen- 
page, we do not think the appearance of the volumes will be very 
lively. 

The friends of the late Mr. C. H. Bennett, the comic artist, who 
forsome time past had been one of the illustrators of Punch, have put 
forth an appeal on behalf of his family. A widow and eight children 
are left behind; a ninth child is expected ; and, although Mr. Bennett 
was a most industrious worker, and was thus enabled always to pay 
his way, so that he has bequeathed no legacy of debt to his children, 
he was unable to make any provision for his widow, and, owing to the 
extreme fragility of his constitution, the insurance offices would not 
insure his lite. Under these circumstances, an amateur performance 
in aid of the deceased artist’s family will be given at the Adelphi 
Theatre next Saturday, May 11th, when various well-known authors 
and artists (including several of the Punch staff) will perform. Con- 
tributions will also be received by the Rev. Charles Kingsley, Eversley, 
Winchfield ; Mark Lemon, Crawley, Sussex; J. Everett Millais, 7, 
Cromwell-place, South Kensington; Shirley Brooks, 6, Kent-terrace, 
Regent’s-park ; Agnew & Sons, Manchester, Liverpool, and London; 
and Bradbury, Evans, & Co., Whitefriars; or donations may be paid in 
to Messrs. Glyn, Mills, & Co., Lombard-street, to the account of the 
“Bennett” fund. 

It is not enough, it appears, that Signor Rattazzi, the Italian 
Premier, should have a most difficult task to perform in managing 
hostile parties in the Chambers, and trimming between France and 
Prussia in foreign affair8: to these troubles are now added some of 
literary origin, into which his wife has managed to draw him. We 
read in a Florence letter published in the Temps of Paris :—‘ The 
novel of Madame Rattazzi, of which you have heard, now produces 
something more than mere scandal here. The men designated in 
the work, brothers, lovers, or fature husbands of the ladies described, 
have made a sort of league, and are going to call M. Rattazzi to account 
one after the other. The storm has become more violent since that 
Statesman became President of the Council. Amongst the demands 
of reparation is that of Marquis Pepoli, a relative of Madame 
Rattazzi. The Marquis, to whom several pages are devoted, in the 
description of Bicheville, sent his seconds, Count Arése and 
General Cialdini, to the husband of the authoress. The friends of 
the President of the Council met immediately, and began by making 
the Princess-novelist write a sort of retractation. She has declared 
in the Gazetta di Firenze, that she did not mean to describe or offend 
anyone. After that step, the friends of M. Rattazzi decided that the 
Chief of the Government could not fight a duel under such circum- 
pee unless a jury of honour should establish his responsibility. 
~ 18 affirmed that the cartels sent to M. Rattazzi were fifteen in 
sumber. In denying her portraitures, Madame Rattazzi, it is to be 
Sared, has told a fib for the protection of her husband. It appears, 

coo to have been unavailing, for the “jury of honour” have 
<— r, that Rattazzi owes a certain reparation to Marquis Pepoli, 
of . 26 18 not to fight until after he has quitted office. The foolery 

Th this it would be difficult to surpass. 

® first number ofa new comic periodical appeared on Wednesday, 




















price three-halfpence. It is called Judy, a name adopted by another 
rival to Punch, brought out many years ago, in the young days of the 
Fleet-street wit. We should doubt if Judy the second will be an 
more successful than Judy the first. The new journal is an pastes 5 
ingly dull imitation of Punch, with a cover which closely copies that 
of its great exemplar, and with an exact reproduction of all external 
characteristics. The illustrations are very poor, and the letterpress 
is inexpressibly dreary. We shall not greatly miss Judy when she 
retires. 

The Senate of the University of London appointed, on the 24th ult., 
the examiners for the year 1867-68. There having been only a very 
few vacancies this time, the Board of Examiners is, in the main, the 
same as last year. It may also interest our readers to learn that Mr. 
Crellin, Jan., of 87, Regent-street, has issued a very handy photo- 
graphic album, containing the portraits of the University examiners, 
| together with that of the learned Registrar, Dr. Carpenter. The 
| photographs have been executed in an excellent manner, and do great 

credit to the artist. 

M. Charles Texier, of Paris, on Monday, was formally presented with 
the Royal Gold Medal which, with her Majesty’s approval, is annually 
awarded by the Royal Institute of British Architects to an eminent 
English or foreign architect, or, as in the present case, to some distin- 
guished author in the field of architectural literature. There wasa 
full attendance of members, and Mr. Beresford Hope, M.P., President 
of the Institute, delivered an interesting address, to which M. Texier, 
who came from Paris expressly to receive the medal, responded. 

The right to the title of the London, just assumed by a new 
Magazine, is to be disputed, it is said, by the proprietor of a deceased 
halfpenny newspaper, who claims priority in it. 

The statement to which we alluded last week, with reference to 
some fresh facts touching Oliver Cromwell’s body and Westminster 
Abbey, to be brought forward in Dean Stanley’s forthcoming “ Memo- 
rials,’ has been denied. 

Sir Richard Steele’s cottage on Haverstock-hill has just been 
demolished. Doctors’ Commons also is in course of destruction, for 
the new street from Blackfriars to the Mansion House. 

The Continental papers mention the death of his Excellen 
Hairoollah Effendi, Ottoman Ambassador in Persia, author of wh 
History of the Sultans,” and in various ways connected with litera- 
ture. He died at Tehran in January, and was buried with great 
pomp. 

Mr. Dickens, it is expected, will soon revisit the United States, and 
give a series of readings from his own works in the chief cities. 

Mr. Carlyle has returned to England from Mentone; but we regret 
to hear that his health has not been benefited by his stay in the 
south of France. 

A work of great literary interest (says the New Zealand Herald) has 
been accomplished—viz., a complete translation of the Old Testament 
into Maori, copies of which have been presented to the Bishops of 
New Zealand and Wellington, by the Rev. Dr. Maunsell. 

The Rev. Julius H. Ward has transferred to the manuscript collec- 
tions of the Yale College Library (U.S.) the MSS. and other papers, 
published and unpublished, of the late James G. Percival, the subject 
of his recent work. 

The Rev. William A. Scott, D.D. will soon publish 'in America, 
arranged in book form, a series of discourses in refutation of Strauss, 
Renan, and others, originally delivered in one of the Presbyterian 
churches of New York, and founded, it;is said, upon the Apostles’ Creed. 

Messrs. Bruackwoop & Sons have in the press—‘*The Law of 
Creeds in Scotland: an Inquiry into the Legal Relation of Churches 
in Scotland, Established and not Established, to their Doctrinal Con- 
fessions,” by Alexander Taylor Innes; “ The Resurrection of Christ, 
with an Examination of the Speculations of Strauss in his New Life 
of Jesus,” by the late Robert Macpherson, D.D.; “ Euchologion, or 
Book of Prayers: being Forms of Worship issued by the Church 
Service Society ” ; ‘The Poems of Caroline Bowles Southey,” com- 
plete in 1 vol.; “ A Life of Carl Ritter, late Professor of Geography 
in the University of Berlin,” by W. L. Gage ; “ The Science of Money 
and Finance,” by R. H. Patterson; “ English Prose Composition,” by 
the Rev. James Currie; &c. 

Messrs. Hurst & Buiacketr have in the press—“ Alec’s Bride,” 
by the author of “ St. Olave’s,” “ Janita’s Cross,” &., 3 vols; and 
“Trene’s Repentance,” by Christian Eyre, 2 vols. 

Messrs. Rivincton & Co. announce—“ Farewell Counsely of a 
Pastor to his Flock on Topics of the Day,” by Edward M. Goulburn, 
D.D., Dean of Norwich; ‘The Electra of Sophocles,” with English 
notes, by R. C. Jebb; “ Eight Lectures on the Divinity of Our Lord,” 
being the Bampton Lectures for 1866, by Henry Parry Liddon ; “‘ The 
Book of Job,” with Introduction and Notes, by Christopher Words- 
worth, D.D., Archdeacon of Westminster, being Part VI. of a Com- 
mentary on the Bible; “ A Critical Edition of the Greek Testament, 
with the Documentary Evidence for the Text, with special attention 
to the Codex Sinaiticus,” by Thomas H. Candy; &c. 

Messrs. Lockwoop & Co. have nearly ready—‘ Wholesome Fare, 
or the Doctor and the Cook ;” a “ Manual of Swimming,” by Charles 
Steedman; ** Things not Generally Known,” a supplement to the 
work, including the leading novelties since the date of its publication, 
1856, by John Timbs; “ The Civil Service Geography,” by L. M. D. 
Spence; &c. 

Messrs. Warp, Lock, & Tyier will publish in a few days—* De 
Bonnechose’s History of France,” enlarged, re-written, and brought 
down to the flight of Louis Philippe; ” * Our Soldiers and the Victoria 
Cross,” by an Army Chaplain and others, with coloured frontispiece 
and 16 full-page illustrations. 

Mr. W. F. Matuews is preparing a Stationers’ and Printers’ Chart 
(royal broadside), comprising a series of diagrams representing sizes 
and subdivisions of all sizes of writing and printing papers, with table 
of sizes and inches. It will be published in London by Messrs. 
Coins, Sons, & Co., of Paternoster-row. ’ , 

Mr. Nuwmo, of Edinburgh, is about to publish @ drawing-room 
edition of the Poems and Songs of Robert Burns, with original 
illustrations by eminent artiste. 
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Bailey (P. J.), Festus. 


Bickersteth (Rev. E.), Family Prayers for Six Weeks.—Large Type Edition, New 
edit. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 
China: The Country, History, and People. Feap., 3s. 
Class Book of English Poetry. Feap., 2s. 
Faith Gartney’s Girlhood. New edit. Feap., 1s. 
Flying Scud (The}: a Novel. By C. Clarke. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 21s. 
Galignani’s New Paris Guide. ew edit. Feap., 10s. 6d. ea 
Good Stories. Edited by Rev. J. E. Clarke. 10th series. Cr. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 
Greeley (H.), The American Conflict. 2 vols. Royal 8vo., £2. 
Gretchen's be 4 tie Sint te 
oung Man Setting Out i . -» 28. 6d. 
Gein (Lord), Memoreads of the Life of. By Rev. E. B. Elliott, Cr. 8vo., 7s, 6d. 


Hammond (E. P.), Children and Jesus, 

Heroes (The) of bee : , a 

. R.), Jesus in All. j 

eee ied. Books I. to aut, With Notes by F. A. Paley. Feap., 6s, 6d. 

1 (R. E.), Reason and Religion. 

Hog ee (T), Te Human Will: its Functions and Freedom. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Hull (J. 


Jessica’s First Prayer. 
Life’s Battle Lost and Won. ) ; 
Lytton (Lord), Pilgrims of the Rhine. Cheap edit. Feap., 1s. 


Mason (C. P.), Avalytical Latin Exercises. Cr. 8vo , 3s. 6d. 
os (Rev. F. D.), Discourses on the Goapelof 8t. John. New edit. Cr. 8vo., 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 





8th edit. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 


Cr. 8vo., ls. 
By J. G. Holland. Cr. 8vo., 103. 6d. 


2nd edit. 18mo., 1s. 6d. 


Feap., 5s. 
‘D.), The Cluster Crushed : an Exposition of the Last Chapter of Hosea. 
Feap., 33. 
16mo., ls. 
Feap., 2s. 
arbleside; or, The Widow and Family. Feap., 1s. 6d. 


6g. > 
- , Patriarchs and Lawgivers of the Old Testament. New 





Cr. 8vo., 5s. 


dit. ' 
a , Lectures on the Epistles of St. John, Newedit. Cr. 8vo., 





6s. . " 
Milman (Dean), History of Latin Christianity. Newedit. Vols. 1 to3. Cr. 8vo., 


First Book: Easy Reading. 
Mine (G. W.), Prayers for all Classes, New edit. 18mo., 2s. 
Pigot (E. E.), Jenny Booth: a Story. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Playing on the Brink: a Novel. By J. F. Corkran, 
Reid (Capt. M.), The Mountain Marriage. Feap.,2s. 

Scott (Sir W.), Waverley Novels, Lilus‘rated edit. Reissue, Vols, 30 and 31. 


Shillitoe (Thomas), The Quaker. t 
Simpeon (Sir J. Y'), Archaic Sculpturiog on Rocks and Stones in Scotland. Cr. 


South (Robt ), Selections from the Writings of. Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Stanford's Map of Paris. i 
Summer (A) in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life. 
Tallants (The) of Barton. 


63. each. 
16mo., 2s. 6d. 


3 vols. Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s. 6d, 


Feap., 48. 6d. each. 
oe (Tho Ry W.Talack. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


8vo., 21s. 

New edit. In case., 3s. 6d. 

Feap ., le. 

By J. Hatton. 3vo's. Cr. 8vo., £1. lls. 6d. 
Tegetmeier (W. B.), The Poultry Book. Royal 8vo., 18s. 

Thwaites (J. B.), English-French Word and Phrase Book. Feap., 1s. 

Webb (Mrs.), Pomponia; or, The Gospel in Ceesar’s Household. Imp. 16mo., 4s. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 











2. s. d. 
Four Lines and under  ...cc.ccsseceees aéosdienene hastsdacemunasanteniiensadenadins amen 0 2 6 
Each additional Line ............... pactsheensndentdeeneoneosas sntebnbiatnkinedins sileieaibaiciiad 00 8 
WEG GRP  cpcndksnndstnencnsacstenecsinsne iaaisbhaainbnhannithlansienbianabbieceametes 400 
ABO veseccesncsssesesnbinebsnebescsetscceerccesonesecce wicnedn indasindboneten eccccccoscccteccoccee 2 7 =O 





Advert:semen's should be forwarded to the Office, 11, Southampton Street, Strand, 
not later than 5 o’clock on Thursday afternoon. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 








OCIETY for PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. | 


FOUNDED 1698. 

A PUBLIC MEETING, in furtherance of the designs of this Society, will be 
held on FRIDAY NEXT, May 10th, at Three o’clock, p.m., in ST. JAMES’S 
—* Piccadilly, His Grace the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY in the 

air. 

The following Noblemen and Gentlemen have consented to address the 
Meeting :—His Grace the Archbishop of York; the Lord Bishop of Oxford; the 
Lord Bishop of Grafton and Armidale; His Grace the Duke of Marlborough ; 
Lord Lyttelton; Rev. Daniel Moore, Incumbent of Holy Trinity, Paddington ; 
William H. Smith, Esq., one of the Treasurers of the Society. 

Tickets of admission may be had at the following places :—At the Offices of the 
Society, No. 67, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and No, 77, Great Queen-street; also at 
No. 48, Piccadilly; No.4, Royal Exchange (South Side) ; Mr. Stanford’s, 6, Charing 
Cross; Miss Warreu’s, 1, Edwardes-terrace, Keasington; Mr. Pearson’s, 62, Upper 
Street, Isl'ngton; Mr. Calder's, 1, Bathurst-street, Hyde Park ; Messrs. Masters 
& Son's, 78, New Bond-street; and at Mr. Marshall’s, 21, Edgware-road. 


RITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of 

SCIENCE.—The NEXT ANNUAL MEETING of the Association will be 

held, under the Presidency of His Grace the DUKE of BUCCLEUGH, K.B., 

F.R.8., &c,, at DUNDEE, commencing on Wednesday, September 4. Notices of 

Papers provoeed to be read at the Meeting should be sent to the Assistant-General 
Secretary, G. Griffith, Eeq., Harrow. 


Members and others who wish to obtain information about the Loca arrange- 
ments are requested to communicate with the Local Secretaries at Dundee. 


A Pts ts GENERAL BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Instituted 1814. 


‘ Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1842. 
Under the immediate Protecti n of Her Most Excellent Majesty THE QUEEN. 


President—Sir FRANCIS GRANT, P.RB.A. 


The Fifty-recond ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL will teke place in FREE- 
MASONS’ HALL, on SATURDAY, May 18th. ° sia Gr 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Esq., in the Chair. 
Ticketr, includ'ng Wines, One Guinea each; to be had of the Stewards and the 


Assistent Secretary. 
HENRY WYNDHAM PHILLIPS, Hon. Sec. 
FREDERICK W. MAYNARD, Assistant-Sec. 








24, Old’Bond-etreet, W. 


OYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY’S GARDE NS, REGENTS 
PARK.—EXHIBITIONS. PLANTS, FLOWERS, and FRUIT, Wednes- 
days, May 2vth, June 19th, end July 3rd. Tickets to be obtained at the Gardens 


by orders from Feliows of the Society. Saturd i 
e 4°. Tick-ts, and the Fellows, Packets for £5. be.’ ae tial 


M Zt4MORPHOSES.— On M.nday, May 6th, and every 


eveo'ng at 8, Egyptian Hall, Piccad lly, a New Entertain 

by Royal Let ers Patent), in which are diepisyed MARVELS of INSTANT A. 
NEOUS INVISIBILITY, DARWINISM DEMENTED, FLYING HEADS 
SINGING FLOWERS, MAKVELLOUS TRANSMUTATIONS of PLANTS and 
ANIMALS into HUMAN BEINGS, and STARTLING TRANSFORMATIONS 
in FAIRYLAND. Day Performance, Wednesday and Saturday. at 3. Carriages 
for the Morning Performance to be ordered at 5; Evening at 10. Sofa Stalls 
a opts and reserved), 5s.; Stalls, 3e.; Area, 2s8.; Admission, 1s. Tickets may 

obt.ined at Mr. Mitchell's, Royal Library, Old Bond-street: Keith Prowes 
& Co., Cheapside; of all the principal Music-sellers ; and at the Box-office of the 
Hall, daily, irom 10 till 5. General Manager, Mr. H, Mg azine. 
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——————: 
CLERICAL, MEDICAL, AND GENERA, 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 





BONUS MEETING, 1867. 


The Report presented at a Meeting held on the 3rd January last 
tion of the Erautu Bonvs, showed, ary last, fur the declarg. 


1, As to the progress of the Society. 


That during the quinquennial period which terminated on the 30th Ju 
New Assurances for # total sum of £1,518,181 and yielding £80.45 ; 

Annual Premiums, bad been effected, of which sums the former exceed 7 in 
£31,811, and the latter by £2,392, the corresponding items of any previous peri 
that Period ; 
= Income had increased from £195,400 to £215,327 per annum ; and 
that ; 
The Assurance Fund, after payment of £85,303 on account 
last Division, had risen from £1,422,191 to £1,619,539. of Bonus at the 


2. As to the fioancial position of the Society, 


That the Assets on the 30th June, 1866, were ... £1,619,539 14 8 
And the Liabilities on the same date ............... 1,343,708 19 3 





? ——— 
Leaving a surplus Of ............cccccssssescees £275,830 15 6, 


and that, after setting aside £50,000 as a special reserve fund 
The Available Profit was £225,830. 15s. 6d., of which sum £225,000 was 
recommended for division. . 


3. As to the Results of the Division. 


That the portion of this sum of £225,000—viz., five-sixth, or £1] : 
= he Apsennd: — yield a he Pol : 87,500—which 
eversionary addition to the Policies of £272,682, averapi 
per Cent., or vertiog, with the different ages, from 32 to 85 per Cent one 

premiums paid since the last division ; and that the 

Cash Bonus, which is the exact equivalent of such Reversionary Bonus, would 
average 26 per Cent. of the like premiums, ’ 

The Report explained at length the nature of the Investments ard the bases of 
the Calculations, the results of which, as above shown, are «eminently favourable, 





The next Division of profits will take place in January, 1872, and Persons 
who effect New Policies before the end of June next will be entitled at 
that Division to one year’s additional share of Profits over late Assurers. 





Prospectuses, Forms of Pyepetes. the Report above mentioned, and a detailed 
account of the proceedings of the Bonus meeting, can be obtained from any of the 


Society’s Agents; or of 
GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary, 
13, St. James’s-square, London, 8.W, 


LIFE ASSURANCE, 
THE ACCUMULATED AND INVESTED FUNDS OF 
- HE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
and its ANNUAL REVENUE, now amount to 
RECUR EATER ZUBD. ccsveccirsvnsssnsscvetiine cevenienens »aeqenee £3,650,000 
ANNUAL REVENTE.......... sposecveoceccqesesten eonessecensceseiee £660,000 
The PROFITS of the Ccmpany have been divided on seven occasions, since 


1825, when the Company was cstablished, and on each occasion Jarge and important 
benefits have been ,iven to the Assured, 


A NEW PROSPECTUS, just issued, contains very full information as to the 
Compa: y’s principles and pi actice, and will be forwarded by post on application, 


AGENCIES in every tewn of importance throughout the kirgdcm. 
AGENCIES in )NDIA and the COLONIES, where Premiums cen be received, 
and Claims settled, 





H. JONES W)JLLIAMS, General Secretsry for England, 
82, King William-street, F.C. 

SAMUEL R. FERGUSSON, Resident Secretary, 
V est-end office, 3, Pall Mall East, 8.W. 


Edinbur, bh : 8, George-street (Head-office). 
Dublin: 66, Upper Sackville Street, . 


MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
1, OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17, PALL MALL, LONDON. 
EstTaBLisHED 1803. 
Subscribed and Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £1,900,000. 
Losses paid, £3,000,000, 
Fire Insurances granted on every description of property at home and abroad, st 
moderate rates. 
Claims liberally and promptly settled, 
All pohcies are now entitled to the recent reduction in the duty to 1s, 6d, per 
cent., whether covering buildings, furniture, or stock. 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


ee 


HE®cvULes INSURANCE COMPANY (Limited), 
25, Cornhill, London, E.C. 
ORL LL LER A A AE Ie F ... £500,000 0 0 


Premium Income for 1866 ......... cokimeniunes seve. 65,776 7 5 


Prospectrses, Reports, end every information on application to 


SAMUEL J. SHRUBB, General Manager 
 LU—7>FE—Eeeeeee 


[ MEORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— JOSEPH GILLOT!, 
METALLIC PEN MAKER to the QUEEN, begs to inform om 
mercis] world, scholastic institutions, and the public generally, thet, by nced 8 
application of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he has in ity of 
new series of his useful productions which, for excellence of temper, hae ‘ 
material, and, above all, cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbatio? 
and defy competition. ality ; they 
Each pen tears the impress of his rame as 8 guarentee of ee 
are put up in boxes containing one gross each, with label outside, #” t 
of his signature. Wholessl¢ 
Sold Retail by all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and ¥ at 9; 
Dealers can be eupplied at the Works, Graham-street, birmingd@™; 
John-street, New Pork ; and at 37, Gracechurch-street, London. 


THE “FASHION OF FURNITURE.” 


: ’ 
Under this title, an article appeared some time ago in the Cornhill _ 
pointing out the want of good taste in the design of modern furniture, a 7 
suggestions for its improvement. Those suggestions have been carrie — sappif 
Art Furniture Company, 25, Garrick-street, Covent-garden, who pe ‘dial 
cabinet work and houte furniture of a pictaresque and artistic character - 
trade prices ; most of the work has been designed by Mr. CuanLrs 
Architect, the Author of ‘‘ The Cornhill Article.” 


——e 
. & 0 
ROFESSOR TENNANT will accompany his Student 
the THAMES EMBANKMENT, on SATURDAY, May 4th, t0 8 haw 
varieties of Granite, in company with Mr. LOVICK. Professor T. 7 aS frids? 
meet any old Students at the stairs leading to the boat-pier, Westmins 
at 2 p.m. 





























